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THE HIMALAYA CLUB. 
Ir is some eighteen years since this insti- 
| tution was founded, at Mussoorie, one of the 
chief sanataria in the Himalaya Mountains. 
Here all those who can obtain leave, and who 
ean afford the additional expense, repair to 
| escape the hot weather of the plains. The 
season begins about the end of April, and | 
| ends about the first week in October. The | 
| club is open to the members of the civil and 
| military services, to the members of the bar, 
| the clergy, and to such other private gentle- 
| men who are on the government-house list, 
| which signifies “in society.” The club-house | 
| isneither an expensive nor an elegant edifice, 
but it answers the purposes required of it. | 
| It has two large rooms, one on the ground-| 
floor, and the other on the upper story. The 
lower room, which is some sixty feet long 
| by twenty-five wide, is the dining-room, 
breakfast-room, and reception-room. The 
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upper room is the reading and the ball-room. 
| The club has also its billiard-room, which 
is built on the ledge of a precipice; and its 
stables, which would astonish most persons 
in Europe. No horses, except those educated 
in India, would crawl into these holes cut out 
of the earth and rock. 

Facing the side-door is a platform about! 
forty yards long by fifteen feet wide; and, 
from it, on a clear day the eye commands one 
of the grandest scenes in the known world. | 
In the distance are plainly visible the eternal | 
snows ; at your feet are a number of hills, | 
covered with trees of luxuriant foliage. | 
Amongst them is the rhododendron, which 
grows to an immense height and size, and is, 
when in bloom, literally covered with flowers. 
On every hill, on a level with the club, and 
within a mile of it, a house is to be seen, to 
which access would seem impossible. These 
houses are, for the most part, whitened with- 
out as well as within; and nothing can ex- 





ceed in prettiness their aspect as they shine | 


in the sun. 

From the back of the club-house—from 
your bedroom windows (there are twenty- 
three sets of apartments) you have a view of 
Deyrah Dhoon. It appears about a mile off. 
It is seven miles distant. The plains that lie | 





outstretched below the Simplon bear, in| 
point of extent and beauty, to the Indian| 
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scene, nothing like the proportion which the 
comparatively pigmy Mont Blanc bears to the 
Dewalgiri. From an elevation of about seven 
thousand feet the eye embraces a plain con- 
taining millions of acres, intersected by broad 
streams to the left, and inclosed by a low 
belt of hills, called the Pass, The Dhoon, in 
various parts, is dotted with clumps of jungle, 
abounding with tigers, pheasants, and every 
species of game. In the broad tributaries to 
the Ganges and the Jumma, may be caught 
(with a fly) the mahseer, the leviathan salmon, 
Beyond the Pass of which I have spoken, you 
see the plains of Hindoostan, While you are 
wrapped in a great coat, and are shivering 
with the cold, you may see the heat, and the 
steam it occasions. With us on the hills, the 
thermometer is at forty-five ; with those poor 
fellows over there, it is at ninety-two degrees, 
We can scarcely keep ourselves warm, for 
the wind comes from the snowy range ; they 
cannot breathe, except beneath a punkah. 
That steam is, as the crow flies, not more than 
forty miles from us. 

We are all idlers at Mussoorie. We are 
all sick, or supposed to be so; or we have 
leave on private affairs. Some of us are up 
here for a month between musters, We are 
in the good graces of our colonel, and our 
general—the general of our division, a very 
good old gentleman. 

Let us go into the public room, and have 
breakfast ; for, it is half-past nine o’clock, and 
the bell has rung. There are not more than 
half-a-dozen at the table. These are the 
early risers who walk or ride round the 
Camel’s Back every morning: the Camel’s 
Back being a huge mountain, encircled about 
its middle by a good road. The majority of 
the club’s members are asleep, and will defer 
breakfast until tiffin time—half-past two. 
At that hour the gathering will be great. 
How these early risers eat to be sure! 
There is the major, who, if you believe him, 
has evéry complaint mentioned in Graham’s 
Domestic Medicine, has just devoured two 
thighs (grilled) of a turkey, and is now 
asking Captain Blossom’s opinion of the Irish 
stew, while he is cutting into a pigeon-pie. 

Let us now while away the morning. Let 
us call on some of the grass widows. There 
are lots of them here, civil and military. 
Let us go first to Mrs. Merrydale, the wife 
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of our old friend Charley, of the two hun- 
dredth and tenth regiment. Poor fellow! 
He could not get leave, and the doctors said 
another hot summer in the plains would be 
the death of his wife. They are seven hun- 
dred pounds in debt to the Agra bank, and 
are hard put to it to live and pay the monthly 
instalments of interest, Charley is only a lieu- 
tenant. What terrible infants are these little 
Merrydales! There is Lieutenant Maxwell's 

ny under the trees, and if these children 
Fad not shouted out “Mamma! Mamma! 
Here is Captain Wall, Sahib!” I should 
have been informed that Mrs. Merrydale 
was not at home, or was poorly, which I 
should have believed implicitly. (Maxwell, 
when. a young ensign, was once engaged to 
be married to Julia Dacey, now Mrs. Merry- 
dale, but her parents would not hear of it, 
for some reason or other.) As it is, we must 
be admitted. We will not stay long. Mrs. 
Merrydale is writing to her husband. Grass 
widows in the hills are always writing to 
their husbands, when you drop in upon them, 
and your presence is not actually delighted in. 


How beautiful she looks! now that the moun-| 


tain breezes have chased from her cheeks the 
pallor which lately clung to them in the 
plains ; and the fresh air has imparted to her 
spirits an elasticity, in lieu of that languor 
by which she was oppressed a fortnight ago. 
Let us now go to Mrs. Hastings. She is the 
wife of a civilian, who has a salary of fifteen 
hundred rupees (one hundred and fifty pounds) 
per mensem, and who is a man of fortune, inde- 
a of his pay. Mrs. Hastings has the 
est house in Mussoorie. She is surrounded 
by servants. She has no less than three 
Arab horses to ride. She is a great prude— 
is Mrs. Hastings. She has no patience with 
married women who flirt. She thinks that 
the dogma— 
* When lovely women go astray, 
Their stars are more in fault than they "— 
is all nonsense. Mrs, Hastings has been a 
remarkably fine woman ; she is now five-and- 
thirty, and still good-looking, though dis- 
— to embonpoint. She wearies one with 
er discourses on the duties of a wife. That 
simpering cornet, Stammersleigh, is an- 
nounced, and we may bid her good-morning. 
The average rent for a furnished house is 
about five hundred rupees (fifty pounds) for 
the six months, Every house has its name. 
Yonder are Cocky Hall, Belvidere, Phoenix 
Lodge, the Cliffs, the Crags, the Vale, the 
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[Conducted by 
| clothes turned up with red, yellow, blue, 
green, or whatever colour the proprietor likeg 
| best.) And in the janpan sits a lady ;— 
| Mrs. Apsley, a very pretty, good-tempered, 
}and well-bred little woman. She is the 
grand-daughter of an English peer, and is 
very fond of quoting her aunts and her uncles, 
“My aunt Lady Mary Culnerson,” “my aunt 
the Countess of Tweedle!ord,” “my uncle, Lord 
Charles Banbury Cross, &c.” But that is her 
only weakness, I believe; and, perhaps, it is 
ungenerous to allude to it. Her husband igs 
in the Dragoons. 
| “Well, Mrs. Apsley, whither art thou 
going? To pay visits?” 
| “No. I am going to Mrs. Ludlam’s to 
buy a new bonnet, and not before I want one 
you will say.” 
| “May I accompany you?” 
| Yes, and assist me in making a choice.” 
| There is not a cloud to be seen, The air 
is soft and balmy. The wild flowers are in 
full bloom, and the butterfly is on the wing, 
The grasshopper is singing his ceaseless song, 
and the bees are humming a chorus thereto, 

We are now at Mrs. Ludlam’s, The jan- 
pan is placed upon the ground, and I assist 
Mrs. Apsley to step from it, 

Mrs, Ludlam is the milliner and dressmaker 
of Upper India, and imports all her wares 
direct from London and Paris. Everybody in 
this part of the world knows Mrs. Lud- 
lam, and everybody likes her. She has by 
industry, honesty of purpose, and economy, 
amassed a little fortune ; and has brought up 
a large family in the most respectable and 
unpretending style. Some people say that 
she sometimes can afford to sell a poor 
ensign’s wife a bonnet, or a silk dress, at a 
price which hardly pays. What I have 
always admired in Mrs. Lndlam is that | 
|she never importunes her customers to buy | 
her goods ; nor does she puff their quality. 
| The bonnet is bought; likewise a neck- 
scarf for Jack. And we are now returning: 
| Mrs. Apsley to her home, and I to the club, 
| Mrs. Apsley invites me to dine with them ; 
but that is impossible. It is public night, 
and I have two guests. One of them is 
| Jack, who does not belong to the club, be- 
|cause Mary does not wish it. 

Mrs. Apsley says she wants some pickles, 
| and we must go into Ford’s shop to purchase 
them. Ford sells everything; and he is a 
'wine, beer, and spirit merchant. You may 
' get anything at Ford’s—guns, pistols, swords, 











Eag'e’s Nest, &c. The value of these proper-| whips, hats, clothes, tea, sugar, tobacco, 


ties ranges from five hundred to fifteen What is this which Ford puts into my hand? 
hundred pounds, The furniture is of the| A raffle paper! “To be raffled for, a single- 
very plainest description, with one or two) barrelled rifle, by Purdy. The property of a 
exceptions, and is manufactured chiefly at’ gentleman hard-up for money, and in great 
Bareilly, and carried hereon men’s shoulders, difficulties. Twenty-five chances at one gold 
the entire distance—ninety miles, /mohur (one pound twelve shillings) each.” 
Where shall we go now, for it wants an| “Yes, put my name down for a chance, 
hour to tiffin-time? Oh! here comes a) Ford.” 
janpan! (a sort of sedan-chair carried) “ And Captain Apsley’s, please,” says the 
y four hill-men, dressed in loose black lady, 
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After promising Mrs. Apsley, most faith- 
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fally, that I will not keep Jack later than 
half-past twelve, and taking another look| youngster in every station he goes to wi 
into those sweet eyes of hers, I gallop away | 


as fast as the pony can carry me, 


I am 


| 


late; there is scarcely a vacant place at’ 


the long table. 


The same board shelters the nether limbs of 


all of us, 


know exactly each other’s circumstances. 


What a clatter of knives and forks! 
what a lively conversation ! 


chiefly, to the doings of the past night. 
Almost every other man has a nickname. as many ponies are saddled and bridled, and 
To account for many of them would indeed | led up and down in the vicinity of the club, 


be a difficult, if not a hopeless task. 
Glass of beer?” 


“ Dickey Brown! 
“T am your man,” responds Major George, | Camel’s Back. 


N. I. Fencibles. 


We have no private tables. | 


We are all intimate friends, and | 





And! 


It alludes, | commissions and 
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greatly mistaken if that man does not come 
to grief some day. He preys upon an 
t 


his regiment. 
infantry. 


His name is 
has scored forty-seven off the red ball. 


He is a captain in the native 
‘Tom Locke. 


He 
His 


confederate, Bunyan, knows full well that 
luck has little to do with his success, He, 


too, will come to 


grief before long. 


Your 


clever villains are invariably tripped up sooner 
or later, and ignominiously stripped of their 


It is five o’clock. 


sitions in society. 


Some thirty horses and 


Everybody will be on the mall presently, 
The mall is a part of the road round the 


It isa level of about half a 


mile long and twelve feet broad. A slight 


At the other end of the table you hear the | fence stands between the riders and a de 


e 
word, “Shiney !” shouted ont, and responded | khud (precipice). To gallop along this veut 
to by Lieutenant Fenwick of the Horse|is nothing when you are accustomed to it; 


but, at first, it makes one very nervous even 


Artillery. 
“ Billy ! 


Sherry 


9” 


| 
| 


to witness it. 


Serious and fatal accidents 


Adolphus Bruce of the Lancers lifts his | have happened ; but, considering all things, 


glass with immense alacrity. 
It is a curious characteristic of Indian} been expected, 
society that very little outward respect is in| 


private shown to seniority. I once heard an! men on horseback, and ladies in janpans— 


ensign of twenty years of age address a' the janpanees dressed in every ‘variety of 
civilian of sixty, in the following terms :) livery. Men inthe French grey-coats, trimmed 


, they have been far fewer than might have 


The mall is crowded. Ladies and gentle- 


“Now then, old moonsiff, pass that claret, | with white serge, are carrying Mrs. Hastings. 


please.” 


augdan (fire-holder). 


'Men in the brown clothes, trimmed with 

The tiffin over, a gool, or lighted ball of’ yellow serge, are carrying Mrs. Merrydale, 
charcoal, is passed round the table in a silver! Jack Apsley’s wife is mounted on her hus- 
Every man present band’s second charger. 
lights a cigar, and in a few minutes there is’ tain Wall,” she calls out to me, and goes off 


“Come along, Cap- 


a general move, Some retire to the billiard-! at a canter, which soon becomes a hand-gallop, 
room, others cluster round the fire-place ;| I follow her, of course. Jack remains behind, 
others pace the platform ; and two sets go’ to have a quiet chat with Mrs. Flower of his 
up-stairs into the reading-room to have a! regiment; who thinks—and Jack agrees with 
quiet rubber — from three till five. Those her—that hard-riding onthe mall is a nuisance, 
four men seated at the table near the window! and ought to be put a stop to. But, as we 
have the reputation of being the best players! come back, we meet the hypocrite galloping 
in India. The four at the other table know! with a Miss Pinkerton, a new importation, 


very little of the game of whist. 


Mark the! with whom—much to the amusement of his 


difference! The one set never speak, except! wife—he affects to be desperately in love. 
when the cards are being dealt. The other/The mall, by the way, is a great place for 
set are finding fault with one another during’ flirtations. 


the progress of the hand, 


The good players 


are playing high. Goldmohur points—five 


three pounds four shillings, 


In the billiard-room, there is a match going heaven. 


| 


Most steady-going pe 


ople, like Mrs. Flower, 


{ not only think har “riding on the mall a 
gold mohurs on the rub—give and take five! nuisance, but make it the theme of letters to 
to two after the first game. And sometimes, ‘the editors of the papers, and sometimes the 
at game and game, they bet an extra five. editors will take the matter up, and write 
Tellwell and Long, who are playing against | leading articles thereon, and pointedly allude 
Bean and Fickle, have just lost a bumper—! to the fact—as did the late Sir C. J. Napier, 
twenty-seven gold mohurs—a matter of torty-' in a general order—that beggars on horseback 
usually ride in the opposite direction to 


But these letters and leaders rarely 


on between four officers who are famed for| have the desired effect ; for what can a man 


their skill, judgment, and execution. Heavy!do when a pretty woman like Mrs. Apsley 
bets are pending. How cautiously and how! 


well they play ! 


No wonder, when we con- 


sider the number of hours they practise, and 


that the 


a revenue out of billiards, 


| 


says, “Come along—let us have a gallop” % 
Why are there so very many people on the 
mall this evening? A few evenings ago it 


play every day of their lives.| was proposed at the club, that a band should 
That tall man now about to strike, makes play twice a week. A paper was sent round 
T shall be! at once, and every one subscribed a sum in 
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accordance with his means. Next morning 
the required number of musicians was 
hunted up and engaged. Two cornets, two 
flutes, two violins, a clarionet, a fife, and 
several drums. It is the twenty-ninth of 


May—a day always celebrated in “ this great | 
military camp,” as Lord Ellenborough de-| 
At a given signal, | 


scribed British India. 
the band strikes up God save the Queen. 
We all flock round the band, which has 
taken up a position on a rock beetling over 
the road. The male portion of us raise our 


hats and remain uncovered while the antliem | 


is played. We are thousands of miles distant 
from our fatherland and our Queen ; but our 
hearts are as true and as loyal as though 
she were in the midst of us. 

This is the first time that the Himalaya 
mountains have listened to the joyous sound 
of music. We have danced to music within 
doors ; but never, until this day, have we heard 
a band in the open air in the Himalaya 
mountains. How wonderful is the effect! 
From valley to valley echo carries the sound, 
until at last it seems as though 


Every mountain now had found a band. 
Long after the strain has ceased with us we 


can hear it penetrating into and reverberating 
amidst regions which the foot of man has 


never yet trodden, and probably will never | 


tread. The sun has gone down, but his light 
is still with us, 

Back to the club! Dinner is served. We 
sit down, seventy-five of us. The fare is ex- 
cellent, and the champagne has been iced in 
the hail which fell the other night, during a 
storm. Jack Apsley is on my right, and I 
have thrice begged of him to remember that he 


must not stay later than half-past twelve ;| 


and he has thrice responded that Mary has 
iven him an extension of leave until day- 
ight. Jack and I were midshipmen together, 
some years ago, in a line-of-battle ship that 
went by the name of the House of Correction. 
And there is Wywell sitting opposite to us— 
Wywell who was in the frigate which be- 
longed to our squadron—the squadron that 
went round the world, and buried the com- 
modore, poor old Sir James! in Sydney 
churchyard. Fancy we three meeting again 
in the Himalaya mountains! 

The cloth is removed, for the dinner is 
over. The president of the club—tiie gen- 
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| their chairs to the fire-place, form a ring and 
| chat cosily. 

| Halloa! what is tnis? The club-house is 
heaving and pitching like a ship at anchor in 
a gale of wind. Some of us feel qualmish. Itis 
ashock of an earthquake ; and a very violent 
shock. It is now midnight. A thunderstorm is 
about to sweep over Mussoorie, Only look 
at that lurid forked lightning striking yonder 
hill, and listen to that thunder! While the 
storm lasts, the thunder will never for a 
second cease roaring; for, long before the 
sound of one peal has died away, it will be 
succeeded by another more awful. And now, 
|look at the Dhoon! Those millions of acres 
are illuminated by incessant sheet lightning. 
How plainly we discern the trees and the 
| streams in the Dhoon, and the outline of the 
pass which divides the Dhoon from the 
plains, What a glorious panorama! We 
can see the black clouds descending rapidly to- 
| wards the Dhoon, and it is not until they near 
that level land that they discharge the heavy 
showers with which they are laden, What a 
luxury would this storm be to the inhabit- 
ants of the plains; but, it does not extend 
|beyond the Dhoon, We shall hear the day 
after to-morrow that not a single drop of 
rain has fallen at Umballah, Meerut, or 
Saharunpore. 

The party from the billiard-room has 
come up to have supper, now that the storm 
|is over. They are rather noisy; but the 
card players take no heed of them. The 
are too intent upon their play to be disturbed. 
Two or three of the brag party call for oyster- 
toast to be taken to the table, and they 
devour it savagely while the cards are dealt 
round, placing their lighted cheroots mean- 
while on the edge of the table. 

And now there is singing—comic and sen- 
timental. Isle of Beauty is followed by the 
Steam Leg, the Steam Leg by the Queen of 
the May, the Queen of the May by the 
facetious version of George Barnwell, and so 
on. Jack Apsley—who has ascertained that 
dear Mary is quite safe, and not at all 
alarmed—is still here, and is now singing 
Rule Britannia with an energy and enthu- 
siasm which are at once both pleasing and 
ridiculous to behold. He has been a soldier 
for upwards of sixteen years; but the sailor 
| still predominates in his nature; while his 
similes have invariably reference to matters 


He told 








tleman who founded it—rises. He is a/ connected with ships and the sea. 
very little man of seventy years of age—|me just now, that when he first joined his 
fifty-three of which have been spent ir, India. | regiment, he felt as much out of his element 
He is far from feeble, and is in full possession | as a live dolphin in a sentry-box, and he has 
of all his faculties. His voice is not loud ;! just described his present colonel as a man 


but it is very distinct and pierces the ear. 
They do not sit long after dinner at the 

club. It is only nine, and the members are 

already diminishing. Some are off to the 


billiard-room, to smoke, drink brandy-and- | 


water, and look on at the play. The whist 
parties are now at work, and seven men are 
engaged at brag. A few remain ; and, drawing 


| who is as touchy as a boatswain’s kitten. 
| Apsley’s Christian name is Francis, but he 
has always been called Jack, and always will 
be. 

It is now broad daylight, and high time 
for a man on sick-leave to be in bed. How 
seedy and disreputable we all look, in our 
evening dresses and patent-leather boots! 

















Charles Dickens.] 
And observe this carnation in my button-hole | 
—the gift of Mrs. Apsley —she gave it to me 
on the mall. The glare of the lights, and the 
atmosphere of smoke in which I have been| 
sitting part of the night, have robbed it of its | 
| freshness, its bloom, and perfume. I am) 
| gorry to say it is an emblem of most of us. 
| Go home, Apsley! Go home, reeking of 
tobacco smoke and brandy-and-water—with | 
| your eyes like boiled gooseberries, your hair | 
in frightful disorder—go home! You will| 
robably meet upon the mall your three 
Peautiful children, with their rosy faces all 
bloom, and their breath, when they press 
their glowing lips to those feverish cheeks of 
yours, will smell as incense and make you 
ashamed of yourself. Go home, Jack! I 
will tiff with you to-day at half-past two. 


Two young gentlemen were victimised last 
night at the Brag party. The one, a lieutenant | 
of the N. I. Buffs, lost six thousand rupees; | 
the other, a lieutenant of the Foot Artillery, 
four thousand. The day after to-morrow, 
the first of the month, will be settling day. 
How are they to meet these debts of honour ? 
They have nothing but their pay, and must 
borrow from the banks. That is easily} 
managed. The money will be advanced to 
them on their own personal security, and 
that of two other officers in the service. They 
must also insure their lives. ‘the premium 
and the interest, together, will make them | 
forfeit-fourteen per cent. per annum on the 
sum advanced, ‘he loan will be paid off in 
three years, by monthly instalments, The 
paymaster will receive an order from the 
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bank secretary to deduct for the bank so 
much per mensem from their pay. For the| 
next three years they will have to live very | 
mildly indeed. 

There were also two victims (both youngs- 
ters) to billiards. One lost three thousand 
rupees in bets, another two thousand five 
hundred, by bad play. They, too, will have 
to fly for assistance to the banks. Captains 
Locke and Bunyan won, between them, last 
night, one thousand four hundred pounds. 
There was but little execution done at whist. 
Not more than one hundred and fifty pounds 
changed hands. Those four men who play 
regularly together, and who never exceed 
their usual bets, have very little difference 
between them at the end of each month—not 
thirty pounds, either way. This will not hurt 
them ; for they have all good appointments, 
and have private property besides. 

I find, on going to tiffin at Jack A psley’s, that 
Mrs. Jack has heard all about the winnings 
and losings at the club. Some man went 
home and told his wife, and she has told 
everybody whom she has seen. In a short 
time the news will travel to head-quarters at 
Simlah, and out will come a general order on 
gambling, which general order will be read 
aloud at the Himalaya Club, with comments 
by the whole company—comments which 
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will be received with shouts of laughter. 
Some youngster will put the general order 
into verse, and send it to a newspaper. This 
done, the general order will be converted 
into pipe-lights. This is no doubt very sad ; 
but 1 have no time to moralise. My duty is 
simply to paint the picture. 

Mrs. Apsley is not angry with her husband 
for staying up till daylight. She thinks a 
little dissipation does him good ; and it is but 
a very little that Jack indulges in, for he is a 
good husband and a good father. Jack has 
a severe headache. but he won’t confess it. He 
says he never touched thechampagne, and only 
drank two glasses of brandy and water. But 
who ever did touch the champagne, and who 
ever did drink any more than two glasses of 
brandy and water? Jack came home with 
his pockets filled with almonds, raisins, prunes, 
nut-crackers, and two liqueur glasses; but 
how they got there he has not the slightest 
idea—but 1 have. Wywell, from a sideboard, 
was filling his pockets all the while he was 
singing Rule Britannia. 

“ Mrs, Apsley, I have some news for you.” 

“What is it, Captain Wall ?” 

“The club gives a ball on the seventh of 
June.” 

“You don’t say so.” 

“ And what is more, a fancy ball.” 

The tiffin is brought in. Mulligatawny 
soup and rice, ‘cold Jamb and mint sauce, 
sherry and beer. ‘The Apsleys are very 
hospitable people; but Mary, who rules the 
household, never exceeds her means for the 
sake of making a display. 

The soup and a glass of wine set Jack up; 
and he becomes quite chirpy. He proposes 
that he and I and Wywell shall go to the 
fancy ball as middies, and that Mary shall 
appear as Black-eyed Susan. Then, dart- 
ing off at a tangent, he asks me if I re- 
member when we were lying off Mount 
Edgecombe, just before sailing for South 
America? But he requires a little more 
stimulant, for the tears are glistening in his 
soft blue eyes when he alludes to the death 
of poor Noel,a middy whom we buried in 
the ocean a few days before we got to Rio. 
In a very maudlin way he narrates to his 
wife the many excellent qualities of poor 
Noel. She listens with great attention ; but, 
observing that his spontaneous emotion is the 
result of the two over-night glasses of brandy 
—plus what he cannot remember drinking 
over-night—she suggests that Jack shall make 
some sherry cobbler. What a jewel of a 
woman art thou, Mrs. Apsley! Several of 
the men who returned home, as Jack did, 
none the better for their potations, have 
been driven by their wives’ reproaches to the 
club, where they are now drinking brandy 
and soda-water to excess ; while here is your 
spouse as comfortable as a cricket on a 
hearth ; and now that he confesses he was 
slightly screwed, you, with quiet tact, con- 
tradict his assertion. 
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For the next week the forthcoming fancy 
ball, to be given by the club, will be the chief 
topic of conversation amongst the visitors at 
Mussoorie. Mrs. Ludlam is in immense de- 
mand. She knows the character that each 
lady will appear in; but it is useless to/| 
attempt to extract from her the slightest | 
rticle of information on that head. This 
will be worth seven hundred and fifty 
rupees to Mrs, Ludlam. 

t us keep away from the club for a few 
days ; for, after several officers have been vic- 
timised at play, their friends are apt to talk 
about the matter in an unpleasant mauner. 
This frequently leads to a quarrel, which I 
dislike to witness. 

Where shail we go? To the Dhoon, It is 
very hot there ; but never mind. No great- 
coat, no fires, an hour hence; but the very 
lightest of garments and a punkah. The 
thermometer is at eighty-five degrees there. 
The Dhoon is not a healthy place in the 
summer, It must have been the bed of an 
enormous lake, or small inland sea. Its soil 
being alluvial, will produce anything: every 
kind of fruit, European and tropical. You 
may gather a peach and a plantain out of the 
same garden. Some of the hedges in this part 
of the world are singularly beautiful, com- 
posed of white and red cluster roses and 
sweetbriars. There is an excellent hotel in 
the Dhoon, where we are sure to meet people 
whom we know. ’ 


Sure enough I find a party of five at the 


hotel ; all club men and intimate friends of 
mine. They, too, have come down to avoid 
being present on the first settling day ; for, 
if there should be any duelling, it is just) 
possible that some of us might be asked to 
act as second, 

We must dine off sucking-pig in the 
Dhoon. The residents at Mussoorie used 
to form their pig-parties in the Dhoon, 
just as the residents of London form their 
whitebait banquets at Greenwich. I once| 
took a French gentleman, who was tra-| 
velling in India, to one of these pig-parties, | 
and he made a very humorous note of it in 
his book of travel, which he showed to me. 
Unlike most foreigners who travel in English 
dominions, he did not pick out and note 
down all the bad traits in our characters ;| 
but gave us credit for all those excellent 
points which his experience of mankind in 
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general enabled him to observe. 
The Governor-General’s body-guard is, 


(Conducted by 

We return to the club on the second 
of June. There has been a serious dis- 
pute, and a duel has been fought; but 
happily, no blood shed. The intelligence 
of the gambling at the club has reached 
the Commander-in-Chief at Simlah; and he 
has ordered that the remainder of the leave 
granted to Captains Locke and Bunyan be 
cancelled, and that those officers forth- 
with join their respective regiments. The 
victims also have been similarly treated; yet 
every one of these remanded officers came up 
here on medical certificate. 

It is the morning of the seventh of June, 
The stewards of the ball are here, there, and 
everywhere, making arrangements, Several 
old hands, who hate and detest balls, and 
who voted against this ball, are walking 
about the public room, protesting that it is 
the greatest folly they ever heard of. And 
in their disgust they blackball two candidates 
for admission who are to be balloted for on 
the tenth instant. They complain that they 
can get no tiffin, no dinner, no anything. 
But the stewards only laugh at them. 

The supper has been supplied by Monsieur 
Emille, the French restaurateur, and a very 
splendid supper it is. It is laid outin the 
dining-room. Emille is a great artiste. He is 
not perhaps equal to Bragier—that great man 
whom Louis Philippe gave to his friend, Lord 
William Bentinck, when Lord William was 
going out to govern India—but Emille, ne- 
vertheless, would rank high even amongst 
the most skilful of cuisiniers, in Europe. 

It is a quarter past nine, and we, of the 
club, are ready to receive our guests. The 
ladies come in janpans; their husbands fol- 
lowing them, on horseback or on foot. It is 
a beautiful moonlight night. We are always 
obliged to wait upon the moon, when we give 
a ball in Mussoorie. Before ten o'clock the 
room is crowded. There are present one hun- 
dred and thirty-six gentlemen, and seventy- 
five ladies. Of the former nine-tenths are 
soldiers, the remainder are civilians, Of the 
latter, seventy are married; the remaining 
five are spinsters. 

Here we all are in every variety of costume 
—Turks, Greeks, Romans, Bavarian—broom- 
girls, Medoras, Corsairs, Hamlets, Othellos, 
Tells, Charles the Seconds, and Quakers. 
Many have not come in fancy costume, but 
in their respective uniforms; and where do 
you see such a variety of uniforms as in an 
Indian ball-room ? Where will you meet with 











quartered just now in the Dhoon, and there so great a number of distinguished men ? 
is a Goorka regiment here. The Dhoon will| There is the old general: that empty sleeve 
send some twenty couples to the fancy ball tells a tale of the battle of Waterloo. Beside 
on the seventh. Every lady in the place has him is a general in the Company’s service; 
at this moment a Durzee (man tailor) em-| one who has recently received the thanks of 

loyed in her back verandah, dress-making.| his country. He has seen seventy, but there 

e are admitted to the contidence of Mrs.|is no man in the room who could, at this 
Plowville, who is going as Norma. And a very time, endure so great an amount of 
very handsome Norma she will make; she mental or bodily fatigue. That youngster 
being rather like Madame Grisi—and she to the right of the general is to be madea 
kuows it, brevet-major and a C.B, as soon as he gets 
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his company. He is a hero, though a mere 
boy. That pale-faced civilian is a man of 

eat ability, and possesses administrative 
talents of the very highest order. Seated on 
an ottoman, talking to Mrs. Hastings, is tlie 
famous Hawkins, of the Third Dragoons, 
Laughing, in the side doorway, is the re- 
nowned William Mumble. He is the beau 
ideal of a dashing soldier. Yonder is Major 
Starcross, whose gallantry in Afghanistan 
was the theme of admiration in Europe, And 
there is Colonel Bolt, of the Duke’s Own. 
All of these men have been under very hot 
fire—the hottest that even Lord Hardinge 
could remember, All of them are decorated 
with medals and ribbons, Where will you 
see haudsomer women than you frequently 
meet in a ball-room at Mussoorie, or Sunlah } 
Amongst those now assembled there are three 
who, at any court in Europe, would be con- 
spicuous for their perscnal attractions—Mrs. 
Merrydale, Mrs.’Plowville, aud Mrs. Banks. 
Mrs, Apsley is a pretty little woman; 
but the three to whom I have alluded are 
beautiful, 

The dancing has commenced, and will con- 
tinue until four o’clock, with an interval of 
half an hour at supper-time. The second 
supper—the ladies being gone—will then 
commence, and a very noisy party it will be. 
Unrestrained by the presence of the fair sex, 
the majority of those who remain will drink 
and smoke in earnest, and the chances are, 
there will be several rows, EnsignJenks, when 
the brandy and water inflames him, will ask 
young Blackstone of the Civil Service, what 
he meant by coming up and talking to his 
— during the last set of quadrilles. 

lackstone will say, “the lady beckoned to 
him.” Jenks will say, “it is alie!” Black- 
stone will rise to assault Jenks, Two men 
will hold Blackstone down on his chair. The 


General will hear of this, for Captain Lovelass| leave having been cancell 


(who is himself almost inarticulate) has said 
to Jenks, “Cossider self unarrest!” Jenks 
will have to join his regiment at Meerut, 
after receiving from the General a very severe 
reprimand, 

While talking over the past ball, an archery 
meeting, or a pic-nic, is sure to be suggested. 
It must originate at the club: without the 
countenance of the club—which is very jealous 
of its prerogative—no amusement can pos- 
sibly be successful. A lady, the wife of a civi- 
lian, who prided herself on her husband's 
lofty position, had once the temerity to try 
the experiment, and actually sent round a 
proposal-paper in her own handwriting, and 
by one ot her own servants. She failed, of 
course. All the club people wrote the 
word “seen,” opposite to their names; but 
withheld the important word “approved.” 
Even the tradespeople at Mussoorie acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Himalaya Club. 


The season is over. The cold weather has 
commenced in the plains. It is the fifth of 
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October, and everybody at Mussoorie is on 
the move—going down the hill, as it is called. 
Every house which was lately full is now 
empty, and will remain so till the coming 
April. The only exceptions will be the schools 
for young ladies, and for little boys ; the 
convent, the branch of the North West Bank, 
and the Post Office. Invalided officers who 
reside at the Sanatarium during the summer, 
will go down the hill, and winter in Deyrah- 
Dhoon. In another month the mountains 
will be covered with snow ; and it would be 
dangerous to walk out on these narrow roads ; 
few of which are railed in, 

Let us sum up the events of the season: 
Four young men were victimised ; two at 
cards and two at billiards. Two duels were 
fought on the day after the ball. In one of 
these duels an officer fell dead. In another 
the offending party grievously wounded his 
autagonist, Four commissions were sacri- 
ficed in consequence of these encounters, 
There were two elopements. Mrs. Merry- 
dale went off with Lieutenant Maxwell, 
leaving her children under the care of the 
servants, until her husband came to take 
them away. Mrs, Hastings, who used to 
bore us about the duties of a wife, carried 
off that silly boy Stammersleigh. These 
elopements led to two actions in .H. M. 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, and seven of us 
(four in one case and three in the other) had 
to leave our regiments, or appointments, and 
repair to the Supreme Court to give evidence. 
Some of us had to travel fourteen hundred 
miles in the month of May, the hottest month 
in India. 

There was another very awkward circum- 
stance connected with that season at Mus- 
soorie. The reader knows that Captains 
Locke and Bunyan were ordered to join their 
regiments, the unexpired rope: of their 

by order of his 
excellency the Commander-in-Chief. In the 
hurry of his departure from the hills, Locke 
had left in the drawer of a table a letter from 
Bunyan, containing a proposal to victimise a 
certain officer—then in Mussoorie—ia the 
same manner that they had victimised one 
Lord George Straw,—namely, to get him to 
their rooms, and play at brag. Lord George 
Straw had lost to these worthies eighteen 
hundred pounds on one eventful night. The 
general opinion was, touching a very extra- 
ordinary fact connected with the play, that 
Lord George had been cheated, Tis letter 
from Bunyan to Locke was found by the 
servant of the officer who now occupied the 
apartments recently vacated by Locke. 
The servant handed it to his master, who, 
fancying that it was one of his own letters, 
began abstractedly to read it. Very soon, 
however, he discovered his mistake. But 
he had read sufficient to warrant his read- 
ing the whole, and he did so, A meeting 
of gentlemen at the club was called; and, 
before long, Locke and Bunyan left the army 
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by sentence of a general court-martial, I 
have since heard that Locke lost his ill- 
gotten gains in Ireland,and became eventually 
marker at a billiard-room ; and that Bunyan, 
who also came to poverty, was seen driving a 
cab, for hire, in Oxford Street. 

It behoves me, however, to inform the reader 

that, recently, the tone of Anglo- Indian 
Society, during the hot seasons, is very much 
improved, Six or seven years ago there 
never was a season that did not end as un- 
happily as that which I have attempted to 
describe; but it is now four years since I 
heard of a duel in the Upper Provinces,— 
upwards of four years since I heard of a 
victim to gambling,—and nearly three since 
there was an elopement. It is true that the 
records of courts- martial still occasionally 
exhibit painful cases; but, if we compare 
the past with the present, we must admit 
that the change is very satisfactory. I do 
not attribute this altered state of things 
to the vigilance of commanding officers or 
the determination of the commanders-in-chief 
to punish severely those who offend. It 
is due chiefly to the improved tone of so- 
ciety in England, from which country we 
get our habits and manners. The improve- 
ment in the tone of Indian society has been 
very gradual. Twenty years ago India 
was famous for its infamy. Ten years ago 
it was very bad. It is now tolerable. In 
ten years from this date, if not in less 
time, Indian society will’ be purged entirely 
of those evils which now prey upon it, and 
trials for drunkenness and other improper 
conduct will happen as rarely.as in England. 
Year by year, this communication between 
our fatherland and the upper part of India 
will become more speedy and less expensive ; 
and thus will a greater number of officers be 
enabled to come home on furlough for a year 
or two. Nothing does an Indian officer so 
much good as a visit to Europe. When a 
man has once contracted bad habits in India, 
he cannot reform in India, To be cured 
he must be taken away for a while from 
the country. There have been instances of 
officers who have had strength of mind to 
alter their course of life without leaving the 
East ; but those instances are very few. 
_. The East India Company should do all in 
its power to encourage young officers to 
spend a certain time every seven years in 
Europe. Instead of six months’ leave to the 
hills—which six months are spent in utter 
idleness, and too frequently in dissipation— 
give them nine months’ leave to Europe. This 
would admit of their spending six months in 
England, or on the Continent, where they 
would improve their minds and mend their 
morals, as well as their constitutions. 

The East India Company should also bring 
the Peninsula and Oriental Company to 
reasonable terms for the passage of officers to 
and from India. A lieutenant who wishes 
to come home, cannot at present get a passage 


from Calcutta to Southampton under one 


hundred and twenty pounds. So that he gives | 
up more than four months’ pay for being 
“kept” thirty-six days on board of a steamer. 
Three pounds ten shillings per diem for food | 
and transit ! } 


A WHALE IN 


WHITECHAPEL, 


A Few days ago there appeared in the | 
Times an advertisement for a vacant bit of | 
ground whereon a whale might be exhibited, | 
We watched anxiously for the result, and | 
with success, for shortly we read another | 
notice to the effect that the whale had 
arrived, and was now on view in the Mile | 
End Road, Whitechapel, near King Henry | 
the Eighth public-house, That same day | 
saw us on the top of a Bow and Stratford | 
omnibus, the conductor promising to set us 
down “at the whale.’ Our money paid, we | 
entered a tent, and for the first time in our | 
life enjoyed a full and uninterrupted view of | 
the monster. We had expected to have seen 
a skeleton ; but instead, the proprietor has 
preserved, stretched on a frame-work, the | 
skin entire. The head remains attached 
with the bones, whalebone and all complete, | 
so that it was a stuffed whale we went to | 
see, and not a skeleton—none the less inter- 
esting for that. It rarely happens that Lon- 
doners have a. chance of seeing a specimen 
of the largest animal in creation. Pic- 
tures certainly convey an idea of a whale, 
but, to have a notion of its huge bulk, the 
thing itself must be seen extended on the 
ground, examined by the eyes, and felt by | 
the fingers. Thespecimenis a young female— | 
Rorqual, or razor-backed whale (so called | 
from its having a fin on its back somewhat | 
like a razor). It was driven on shore at | 
Winterton, eight miles from Great Yarmouth, | 
Norfolk, in a tremendous gale from east-south- | 
east, on the fifth day of January last, His | 
full length is forty-eight feet; his weight | 
about twenty-five tons. The colour of the | 
skin is dark brown on the back, vanishing off 
towards the body in a bluish grey. The tail | 
measures, from tip to tip, eleven feet. This | 
is composed of a dense, fibrous mass, and 
feels to the touch like a thick sheet of india- | 
rubber. It is placed at right angles to the | 
body, in the reverse way to that usually seen | 
in fish. The eye is remarkably small, and | 
the folds of the eye-lids well marked ; as it | 
was impossible to preserve the eye in its 
natural bright state, an artificial glass model 
has been inserted into the eye-lids—the 
natural colours of the eye having been closely 
imitated. ‘The liver of this animal completely 
filled a one-horse cart, and was as much as 
the horse could draw. The heart about filled 
a good-sized washing-tub, and a section of 
the principal artery (the aorta) would about | 
fit round an ordinary-sized bucket, The 
weight of the blubber was not ascertained. 
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It seems extraordinary that the captors were | layers of this whalebone. These can be 


not aware of the value of the oil, for they cut | counted from the outside, looking like the 


the great masses of blubber off and spread it 
as manure over the fields. The fin which is 
placed by the side of the animal is remark- 
able; it contains four fingers, like human 
fingers, not, however, all separated one from 
the other, but enclosed in the skin of the 
fin, which looks like that of an ordinary fish. 
Imagine a human hand inserted into a hedge- 
cutter’s glove, and wax poured round it, and 
you have (minus the thumb, of which the 
whale has no trace) an exact model of the 
whale’s fin, 

When the whale found himself on shore, 
he roared loudly, as the proprietor described 
it to us. This noise was probably produced 
by the whale expelling air through his 
spiracles or blow-holes. A man went into 
the water with an anchor, and rope attached, 
by way of a harpoon; twice, with all his 
force, did he dig the anchor into the fat 
blubber of the beast—twice did the beast by 
his tremendous struggles tear the weapon 
out again; but, the third time the anchor 
luckily turned, and thus caught about two 
feet of the skin in one of its flukes, and thus 
was the whale secured. The three gaping 
tears in the skin are plainly visible. The 
operator, however, had a dangerous task ; for 
the whale, in his agonies, struck right and 
left with his tail, nearly drowning his enemy 


in the whirlpool caused thereby. 
Its gigantic mouth is placed wide open by 
means of props, and a moderate sized man 


can stand upright in it. This mouth is by 
far the most curious part of the exhibition, 
for in it can be seen in their natural position 
the plates of whalebone, or baleen, so much 
unid' : not only in the arts, but by ladies in 
almost every portion of their dress: and of 
which they would greatly feel the loss should 
all the whales suddenly become extinct, and 
the supply of bone in consequence cease. 
Now, true bone it really is not—put a bit of 
so-called whalebone by the side of the bone 
of a leg of mutton, and the difference will be 
perceived. There are three hundred and 
eighty plates on each side of the mouth ; on 
the right side, the foremost hundred and 
twenty are of a beautiful milk-white, the 
rest being nearly black. This is simply a 
variety ; some whales have been killed 
entirely white—they answer to the Albinos 
in the human species. Whalebone is com- 
posed of a substance of a horny appearance 
and consistence ; internally it is of a fibrous 
texture resembling hair; and the external 
surface consists of a smooth enamel capable 
of receiving a good polish. It answers the 
purpose of teeth to the whale, and is placed 
in the position where teeth are usually found 
in other animals, in the upper jaw; none 
whatever are found in the lower jaw, which 
is covered by a hard firm gum, as polished 
and as smooth as a mahogany table. Along 
each side of the jaw are found plates or 


portions of a Venetian-blind when half 
opened ; inside they cannot be counted, 
because they appear to be covered with hair. 
This hair is in reality nothing more than the 
actual substance of the baleen, unravelled as 
it were. If the reader wishes to prove this, 
let him take a thin bit of whalebone, boil it 
well, and soak it well, and then beat it with 
a wooden mallet. The result will bea bundle 
of coarse hair like horsehair, This hair hangs 
in thick masses inside the beast’s mouth ; in 
the specimen we saw, it gave us exactly the 
idea of the silky white beard of an old man. 
This is a thing which cannot be seen in any 
museum, and of which a picture would con- 
vey but an erroneous idea. 

pon going to the College of Surgeons we 
found but few specimens of the baleen, but 
those very interesting. The indefatigable 
John Hunter, it appears, dissected a bottie- 
nosed whale which was cast ashore from the 
Thames in seventeen hundred and eighty- 
three. Its skeleton is now suspended from 
the roof of the new and magnificent room of 
the museum, and sections of its baleen are 
preserved in bottles. It appears from his 
observations that the baleen, like the teeth 
of rodent animals, is endowed with perpetual 
growth, and that material is omnned from 
above, as it is worn away from below—more- 
over, it is composed of three parts; the 
centre portion being secreted from a soft 
cone becomes hair ; the external portions be- 
come horn inclosing the hair; these three 
appear solid ; but, when the baleen has grown 
to a certain extent the two external walls 
become worn off, and, as a matter of neces- 
sity, leave the hair exposed, so that, as said 
before, the mouth appears to be lined with 
hair, Aristotle has remarked this fact, for 
he writes : “The whale has hairs inside his 
mouth in the place of teeth like the bristles 
of a pig.” A superficial observer, looking at 
our Whitechapel whale, would probably make 
exactly the same remark. In a picture we 
have of the Rorqual there is drawn a tuft of 
hair projecting from the anterior end of the 
upper jaw. There is no real tuft there, but 
upon examining our specimen we perceived 
how the mistake originated. The baleen at 
this part consists entirely of hair, unconfined 
at either side by the side portions as above 
described. When the animal is in the water 
this would probably float upward, giving 
the appearance of a tuft of hair on the tip of 
the nose. 

Now for its use. It has been aptl 
remarked by a learned dean lately deceased, 
that the whale, being the largest of warm- 
blooded animals, and requiring a vast quan- 
tity of food to support its huge carcase, would 
have starved to death if, like other creatures 
which have hearts and lungs, and not gills 
like fish, it had been sent to sustain itself on 
land either in the form of a carnivorous or 
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aminivorons animal. The Great Creator! senting the folds, and the board at the bottom, 

s in His omniscience therefore ordained that the tongue. 
this, the largest of His creatures, should have| The reader is not very likely ever to see a 
thewide expanse of the ocean for its habitat ;| whale at feed ; he may, however, very likely, 
there, it would have plenty of room for its | see a duck feeding in a gutter. Let him ob- 
roamings, and plenty of food for its support. | serve, and he will see, that (to compare great 
The whale, therefore, preserving every organ things with small) the duck goes to work in 
typical of the land animal and remaining a|a very similar manner to the whale. The 
true mammalian in every sense, associates | duck is looking after minute creatures—so is 


with fishes, and grazes upon the products of 
the deep. 

The sea, as we well know, swarms with 
life ; but, the minute creatures therein exceed | 
by myriads the larger forms. Upon these 
atoms the whale feeds, and not only feeds, | 
but gets fat, which fat it converts int» 
blubber. Now, for the sake of this blubber 
man will brave the perils of the Arctic seas, 
and bring home with him, in the form of 
valuable lamp oil, the substance of acres of 
minute sea creatures, which, but for this 


the whale; so he takes a billful of mud, 
and, squirting out the refuse, he retains what 
is good to eat, The bird has no baleen, and 
no pouch ; but, nevertheless, he has an equally 
beautiful apparatus in the conformation. of 
his bill, which answers the same purpose, 
and at the same time is less cumbersome, 
From the size of the whale’s mouth one 
would naturally be led to conclude that the 
gullet (or esophagus) is of an enormous size, 
No such thing—it is exceedingly small. In 
the whale examined—forty-eight feet long— 


wise economy in the system of creation,|the entrance to the gullet is hardly large 
would have lived and died, neglected and | enough to admit a man’s hand, Why is this? 
useless, Thus we see in the works of the} The Rorqual does not confine himself to the 
benevolent Creator wheel within wheel—| Clio Borealis, but ke feeds upon sprats, her- 
nothing lost, nothing allowed to decay, all} rings, and little fish. If he had a capacious 
working together with an admirable and de-| gullet, the fish having been swallowed might, 
signed order. The creatures which princi-| not liking their new quarters, wish to return 
pally form the food of the whale are a delicate | again to the sea ; had the whale an enormous 
mollusk called the Clio Borealis (of which | gape, like a boa constrictor, they might easily 
specimens may be seen in the College of Sur-| do this, as the stomach is on the same line as 
geons), These creatures live in patches on the mouth. This is, however, anticipated by 

|the form of the cesophageal pipe. Upon ex- 





the surface of the Northern Ocean; and 
could we look down on those Arctic seas|amining a section of it, which is not much 
from a balloon, we should see greenish| larger than the thickness of a good-sized 


and blackish patches here and _ there) walking-stick, we sce that it has numerous 
—these are formed by colonies of the Clio| muscular fibres surrounding it, and which 
Borealis, A somewhat similar appearance | can close it effectually ; nay, more—the inner 
may be observed on stagnant fresh-water | lining is disposed in longitudinal fibres the 
ponds, where the water is coloured here! size of a little finger, which, meeting together 


and there by the larva of gnats and other 
insects, 

Having found out the whereabout of his 
food, the whale opens his gigantic mouth, 
and charges at full speed in among them. 
Drawn into his mouth by the vast current of 
water thus created, like sticks in a mill tail, 
they become engulphed in the natural trawl- 
net of the sea giant, who then composedly 
shuts his mouth, and expels the water through 
the interstices of the baleen, leaving the 
Clios, and whatever else he is lucky enough 
to entch, high and dry upon the hairy roof | 
of his mouth. In the specimen under notice 
we observed that there were several folds of 
skin, extending from the tip of the lower jaw 
some distance down the belly ; and the man 
informed us that when the lower jaw was 
lifted off the ground, the tongue was left on 
it some three feet below, the folds of skin at 





in the centre, effectually render it impervious 
at the will of the animal. 

Wishing to examine more minutely the 
base of the skull of the Whitechapel speci- 
men, we crawled in, through the place 
where the throat formerly was situated, and 
the idea of the prophet Jonah naturally 
crossed our mind. It is not, however, quite 
certain that Jonah was swallowed by a whale 
in the strict acceptation of the term. In the 
book of Jonah the word whale is not used ; 
we read, Now the Lord prepared a great fish 
to swallow up Jonah; in St. Matthew we 
have, in the English translation, the word 
whale expressly mentioned; in the Greek, 
however, the word is «ntos, which signifies, 
usually, a whale, but may mean also any 
large fish. If we may, without presumption, 
attempt to account for a miracle, we may 
mention that it has been supposed by some 


the same time becoming quite smooth. Here,/ that the fish in question was a shark, whose 
then, we have an explanation of the use of) gullet in a large specimen is quite large 
these folds: they form an immense pouch,| enough to admit a man. Under this idea, a 
into which the detained animals drop, being! shark called Squalus Charcharias has some- 
freed from the hair. The bag of a lady’s| times had the name Jona Piscis, or the Fish 
work-table gives a very good idea of the! of Jonah, applied to it. 


pouch of the whale—the silk portion repre-! The exhibition of whales has not been un- 
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common in this country. We have a notice 
of the skeleton of the one which was found 
dead, floating on the coast of Belgium, at the 
distance of twelve miles from Ostend, on the 
third of November, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven. It was exhibited at Charing 
Cross under the title of the pavilion of the 
gigantic whale. This whale, it appears, was 


ninety-five feet in length; its weight two) 


hundred and forty tons ; quantity of oil ex- 
tracted from the blubber four thousand 
gallons ; weight of the rotten flesh buried in 
the sand, eighty-five tons. The upper jaw 
contained eight hundred fanons, or whalebones; 
and, proceeding on the calculations made by 


Monsieur le Baron Cuvier and the professors | 


of the King’s Gardens in Paris, this enor- 
mous animal must have lived from nine 
hundred to one thousand years, the cartilages 
of the fingers of the fins being quite ossitied. 
We ourselves never saw the whale, but a 
gentleman—who, according to the charges 
mentioned in the bill, must have paid two 
shillings to inspect and sit inside the skeleton 
—informs us that the whale had the gout, 
for his fingers were all covered with chalk- 
stones, 

We find another notice of a skeleton of a 
whale that was exhibited in Gloucester Green, 
Oxford, in the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty-four. This specimen was taken at 
Plymouth, in October eighteen hundred and 
thirty-one ; weighed four hundred and forty- 
eight thousand pounds ; length one hundred 
and two feet; circumference seventy-five 
feet. One hundred and fifty-two children 
were within its mouth at one time, the roof 
of which appears like an excavated rock 
overhead. ‘Ihe children, probably, formed 
a charity school, admitted by contract, and 
then turned into use by the proprietor of the 
whale, who wished to measure the capacity 
of its mouth. Lucky it was for the hundred 
and fifty-two children that the Whale had no 
longer the power of shutting his jaws together, 
for what a meal he might have made of them 
like an ogre of old! 

In May, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven 


eighteen feet in length, seven feet in breadth, 


and weighing one thousand seven hundred | 
mee was exhibited at the Cosmorama in) 
gent Street. ‘This turned out to be the) 


head of a large whale, recent, for the bones 
were full of oil, 

At the College of Surgeons there is an 
enormous head of a whale (the bones only, 


without the baleen). It would contain three | that a 


heads of the Whitechapel whale and an 
infinity of children. This was the first head 
ever seen in this country, and has been 
described and figured by the great Baron 
Cuvier himself. ‘The form of the bones is 
that of three bows, two placed on the ground 
with their concave parts facing each other 
(the lower jaws), the third being represented 
by the upper jaw arching over them, its two 


| 
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>| 
the wonderful remains of an enormous head, | 
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ends corresponding with the points where 
the other bows touch one another. Hanging 
upon the walls close by are other bones 
ot the whale—among them the ribs—which 
at once determined us that the rib of the 
Dun Cow at Warwick and the gigantic rib 
as St. Mary Redcliti’s Church at Bristol 
were the bones of whales. There is also sus- 
pended at the college a gigantic blade-bone, 
with an anchor painted in gold on it, an 
Calvert and Co,’s Entire underneath. This 
bone, we were told, formed for half a century 
the sign of a public-house at Portsmouth, 
where they sold Calvert’s beer. The blade- 
bones of whales are not uncommonly seen at 
the present day in the bone shops of London, 
There is one now hanging at such a shop in 
Hammersmith, and we have seen another in 
a shop near the Vauxhall Road ; they seem 
placed, not for sale but to attract attention. 
We have seen the bones of whales turned to 
ornamental purposes, In the garden of a 
lady at Abingdon the bones of the under-jaw 
of a very large specimen are placed in the 
form of an arch, at the end of a gravel-walk, 
The ivy has grown over them, and they form 
a very pretty object. Ina garden at Clapham 
we have seen one of the huge dorsal vertebrae 
converted into a chair by being mounted on 
three wooden legs; the broad part makes a 
capital seat, and the projecting spines form 
the back and sides of the chair. 

In the tent where the Whitechapel whale 
is exhibited, it cannot be denied that there 
is a slight smell as of lamp-oil : which, how- 
ever, reminded us that from whales a sub- 
stance called ambergris is procured, which is 
much used by the manufacturers of scents, 
It is found floating on the sea, or cast ashore 
by the waves. It is secreted by glands in 
the intestines of the animal, and when in the 
soft state auswers some unknown purpose in 
the process of digestion ; it not unfrequently 
becomes hardened into masses, and is in this 
state expelled with the exuvie. In lumps of 
it sometimes are found the beaks of cuttle- 
fish the whale has eaten and has not been 
able to digest. At the College of Surgeons 
is a fine specimen which even shows the 
markings of the folds of the intestines where 
it was secreted. In itself ambergris has 
but little scent, but it has, we are informed, 
the remarkable property of L i:zing out the 
more delicate and finer aromas of other 
scents, and for this purpose is principally 
used, It bearsa high market price, and in 
consequence is frequently adulterated, so 
pure genuine specimen is rare, 


THE MIDNIGHT BOAT. 


A Boat comes down a deep broad stream 5; 
The white oars in the moonlight gleam ; 
The drops a spray of silver seem. 


By wooded hills the stream is flowing ; 
Through meadowy vales its steps are/going, 
As if the fairest pathway knowing. 
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The velvet banks slope down to meet 
The dense bright waves, that crowd to greet, 
With eddying smiles, their blossom’d feet, 


The bathing grasses bend and quiver, 
As with a sportive fond endeavour 
To stay the lordly moving river. 


A slight bridge parts the glassy course. 
Far on, a strong weir mutters hoarse 
Against the water's quiet force. 


The round stars and the rounder moon 
Are sitting in a placid swoon, 
With faintest cloud-bloom o’er them strewn: 


The lull’d air, like an infant's breath, 
Sways in the solemn dome beneath, 
And stirs the thin mist’s gauzy wreath. 


While, all about the slumbering earth, 
To-morrow’s life is gathering birth— 
To-morrow’s gush of grief and mirth. 


But some will wake in space of sleep: 
?Tis known that some must wake to weep ; 
And some, unworthy vigils keep. 


The midnight, too, is kindly timo 
To tune the poet's music-chime, 
And mould the softly sliding rhyme. 


And lover’s lutings sweetest sound, 
When diamond dew-drips star the ground, 
And bulbéd roses rest around. 


And, deep in hoary college towers, 
Tense bosoms grow to fuller powers, 
Upon the student’s richest hours, 


And here ; within a dreamy shade, 
By drooping broad-leaf’d lime-trees made, 
A lonely Child of Thought is laid, 


No doubt, in raptured reverie, 
His peace-fill’d spirit wanders free, 
Forgetting daytide misery. 


Perchance he clears away a stain, 
That, in the moil, his soul has ta’en, 
And nerves him for the strife again. 


It may be that his lids have tears, 
To give the unreturning years, 
Whose footfalls linger in his ears, 


It may be, on his melting eye 
Some faces look from yonder sky, 
That long ago have faded by. 


Then cleanse him, Summer's bath of night! 
And, boundless space of holy light, 
Be balm upon his wounded sight ! 


A boat comes down the deep broad stream; 
The white oars in the moonlight gleam ; 
The drops, a spray of silver seem, 


Through trellises of sombre shades ; 
Through mellow spans from opening gladcs, 
The fairy vessel gently wades, 


The lithe mast, like a mountain larch, 
Slips on beneath the slender arch, 
And holds a forward central march, 


While, full within the tiny bow, 
A frail form swayeth to and fro, 
A lorn voice lifis a song of woe ! 


She hath a face most angel-fair— 
Most winning, spite the reigning air 
Of woudrous sorrow seated there. 


Her soft hair sinks along her breast ; 
Her quivering lily hands are press’d 
In action that despaireth rest. 


Thou elfin-skiff! whence didst thou bring her— 
This sweet-faced, trembling, tear-eyed singer— 
And whither, whither dost thou wing her? 


There is no touch upon the oar; 
But now, besilver'd as before, 
It glimmers nearer to the shore. 


Ha ! stoops she o’er the parted tide; 
Aud bends she to the hither side, 
With frantic arms extended wide: 


And, gushes to the distant sky 
A heart-exhausting, dolefal cry, 
Whose panting echoes slowly dic, 


The cold space takes the piteous moan : 
The startled cattle feebly groan : 
The ripple plashes round a stone. 


Away the phantom-vessel goes : 
High up the still moon softly glows: 
The hoarse weir’s murmur ruder grows, 


Ah me!—The dreamer’s dew-wet hair 
Is surging from his forehead bare ; 

And joins his plaint the plaining air :—~ 
“O Thou, whose form I lived to see! 
Foreshadow'd doom is upon thee— 
Foreshadow’d sorrow upon me !— 


From twining love too soon thou'rt torn; 
Too soon to vacant distance borne ; 
Too soon this soul is left forlorn!” 


THE DEAD SECRET. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. INSIDE THE 

HOUSE. 

Mrs. PentrreatTH’s surprise at seeing a 
lady through the window was doubled by 
her amazement at seeing a gentleman, when 
she opened the door. Waiting close to the 
bell-handle, after he had rung, instead of re- 
joining his niece on the step, Uncle Joseph 
stood near enough to the house to be out of the 
range of view from Mrs, Pentreath’s window. 
To the housekeeper’s excited imagination, he 
appeared on the threshold with the sudden- 
ness of an apparition—the apparition of a 
little rosy-faced old gentleman, smiling, bow- 
ing, and taking off his hat with a superb 
flourish of politeness, which had something 
quite superhuman in the sweep and the dex- 
terity of it. 

“How do youdo? We have come to see 
the house,” said Uncle Joseph, trying his in- 
fallible expedient for gaining admission, the 
instant the door was opened. 

Mrs. Pentreath was struck speechless. 
Who was this familiar old gentleman with 
the foreign accent and the fantastic bow ? 
and what did he mean by talking to her as 
if she was his intimate friend? Mrs, Frank- 
land’s letter said not so much, from begin- 

' ning to end, as one word about him, 
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“ How do you do? We have come to see 
the house,” repeated Uncle Joseph, giving 
his irresistible form of salutation the benefit 
of a second trial. 

“So you said just now, sir,” remarked 
Mrs. Pentreath, recovering self- possession 
enough to use her tongue in her own defence. 
“Does the lady,” she continued, looking down 
over the old man’s shoulder at the step on 
which his niece was standing; “does the 
lady wish to see the house too ?” 

Sarah’s gently-spoken reply in the affirm- 
ative, short as it was, convinced the house- 
keeper that the woman described in Mrs. 
Frankland’s letter really and truly stood 
before her. Besides the neat, quiet dress, 
tliere was now the softly-toned voice, and, 
when she looked up for a moment, there 
were the timid eyes also to identify her by ! 
In relation to this one of the two strangers, 
Mrs. Pentreath, however agitated and sur- 
prised she might be, could no longer feel any 
uncertainty about the course she ought to 
adopt. But in relation to the other visitor, 
the incomprehensible old foreigner, she was 
beset by the most bewildering doubts. Would 
it be safest to hold to the letter of Mrs. 
Frankland’s instructions, and ask him to 
wait outside while the lady was being shown 
over the house? or would it be best to act 
on her own responsibility and to risk giving 
him admission as well as his companion ? 
This was a difficult point to decide, and 
therefore one which it was necessary to 
submit to the superior sagacity of Mr. 
Munder. 

“Will you step in for a moment, and wait 
here while I speak to the steward,” said Mrs. 
Pentreath, pointedly neglecting to notice the 
familiar old foreigner, and addressing herself 
straight through him to the lady on the steps 
below. 

“Thank you very much,” said Uncle 
to smiling and bowing, impervious to 
rebuke. “ What did I tell you?” he whis- 
_ triumphantly to his niece, as she passed 

im on her way into the house. 

Mrs. Pentreath’s first impulse was to go 
down-stairs at once, and speak to Mr. Mun- 
der, But a timely recollection of that part of 
Mrs. Frankland’s letter which enjoined her 
not to lose sight of the lady in the quiet 
dress, brought her to a stand-still the next 
moment. She was the more easily recalled 
to a remembrance of this particular injunc- 
tion, by a curious alteration in the conduct of 
the lady herself, who seemed to lose all her 
diffidence, and to become suprisingly im- 
patient to lead the way into the interior of 
the house, the moment she had stepped across 
the threshold. 

“Betsey!” cried Mrs. Pentreath, cau- 
tiously calling to the servant after she had 
only retired a few paces from the visitors. 
“ Betsey ! ask Mr. Munder to be so kind as 
to step this way.” 

Mr. Munder presented himself with great 
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deliberation, and with a certain dark and 
lowering dignity in his face. He had been 
accustomed to be treated with deference, and 
he was not pleased with the housekeeper for 
unceremoniously leaving him the moment 
she heard the ring at the bell, without giving 
him time to pronounce an opinion on Mrs, 
Frankland’s letter. Accordingly, when Mrs, 
Pentreath, in a high state of excitement, drew 
him aside out of hearing, and confided to him, 
in a whisper, the astounding intelligence that 
the lady in whom Mr, and Mrs, Frankland 
were so mysteriously interested, was, at that 
moment, actually standing before him in the 
house, he received her communication with 
an air of the most provoking indifference. It 
was worse still, when she proceeded to state 
her difficulties—warily keeping her eye on 
the two strangers all the while. Appeal as 
respectfully as she might to Mr. Munder’s 
superior wisdom for guidance, he persisted in 
listening with a disparaging frown, and ended 
by irritably contradicting her when she ven- 
tured to add, in conclusion, that her own 
ideas inclined her to assume no responsibility, 
and to beg the foreign gentleman to wait 
outside while the lady, in conformity with 
Mrs. Frankland’s instructions, was being 
shown over the house. 

“Such may be your opinion, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Munder severely. “It is not mine.” 

The housekeeper looked aghast. “Per- 
haps,” she suggested deferentially, “you 
think that the foreign old gentleman would be 
likely to insist on going over the house with 
the lady ?” 

“ Of course, I think so,” said Mr. Munder. 
(He had thought nothing of the sort; his 
only idea just then being the idea of as- 
serting his own supremacy by setting him- 
self steadily in opposition to any preconceived 
arrangements of Mrs. Pentreath.) 

“Then you would take the responsibility of 
showing them both over the house, seeing 
that they have both come to the door 
together ?” asked the housekeeper. 

“Of course, I would,” answered the 
steward, with the marvellous promptitude of 
resolution which distinguishes all superior 
men. 

“Well, Mr. Munder, I am always glad to 
be guided by your opinion, and I will be 
guided by it now,” said Mrs. Pentreath. “But, 
as there will be two people to look after—for 
I would not trust the foreigner out of sight 
on any consideration whatever—I must 
really beg you to share the trouble of show- 
ing them over the house along with me. I 
am so excited and nervous, that I don’t feel 
as if I had all my wits about me—I never 
was placed in such a position as this before— 
I am in the midst of mysteries that I don’t 
understand—and, in short, if I can’t count on 
your assistance, I won’t answer for it that I 
shall not make some mistake. I should be 
very sorry to make a mistake, not only on 
my own account, but—” Here the house- 
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keeper stopped, and looked hard at Mr. 
Munder. 

“Goon, ma'am,” said Mr, Munder, with 
cruel composure. 

“ Not only on my own account,” resumed, 
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“ Because there's a ghost in them,” answered 
Betsey, with a burst of laughter, as ifaserieg 
of haunted rooms and a series of excellent 
jokes meant precisely the same thing. 

“Hold your tongue directly, and go back 


Mrs. Pentreath, demurely,“ but on yours ; for | to the kitchen,” cried Mrs. Pentreath, indig- 
Mrs. Frankland’s letter certainly casts the re- | nantly. “The ignorant people about here,” 
sponsibility of conducting this delicate busi-|she continued, still pointedly overlooking 
ness on your shoulders, as well as on mine.” | Uncle Joseph, and addressing herself only to 

Mr. Munder recoiled a few steps, turned | Sarah, “tell absurd stories about some old 
red, opened his lips indignantly, hesitated,| rooms on the unrepaired side of the house, 
and closed them again. He was fairly caught; which have not been inhabited for more than 


in a trap of his own setting. He could not 
retreat from the responsibility of directing | 
the housekeeper’s conduct, the moment after 
he had voluntarily assumed it ; and he could 
not deny that Mrs. Frankland’s letter posi- | 
tively and repeatedly referred to him by | 
name. There was only one way of getting | 
out of the difficulty with dignity, and Mr. 
Munder unblushingly took that way, the 
moment he had recovered self-possession 
enough to collect himself for the effort. 

“1 am perfectly amazed, Mrs, Pentreath,” 
he began, with the gravest dignity. “Yes, I 
repeat, I am perfectly amazed, that you 


half a century past—absurd stories about 
ghost ; and my servant is foolish enough to 
believe them.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Betsey, retiring, under 
paw to the lower regions. “I don’t be- 
ieve a word about the ghost—at least, not 
in the day-time.” Adding that important 
saving clause in a whisper, Betsey unwillingly 
withdrew from the scene. 

Mrs. Pentreath observed with some sur- 
prise that the mysterious lady in the quiet 
dress, turned very pale at the mention of the 
ghost-story, and made no remark on it what- 
ever, While she was still wondering what 


should think me capable of leaving you to} this meant, Mr. Munder emerged into digni- 
go over the honse alone, under such remark-' fied prominence, and loftily addressed him- 
able circumstances as those we are now placed | self, not to Uncle Joseph and not to Sarah, 
in. No, ma’am! whatever my other faults | but to the empty air between them. 
may be, shrinking from my share of are-| “If you wish to see the house,” he said, 
sponsibility is not one of them. I don’t |“ you will have the goodness to follow me.” 
require to be reminded of Mrs. Frankland’s| With those words, Mr. Munder turned 
letter ; and—no !—I don’t require any apolo- | solemnly into the passage that led to the foot | 
gies. I am quite ready, ma’am—quite ready | of the west staircase ; walking with that pe- | 
to show the way up-stairs, whenever you are.” | culiar slow strut in which all serious-minded 
“The sooner the better, Mr. Munder—for | English people indulge when they go out to 
there is that audacious old foreigner actually | take a little exercise on Sunday. The house- 
chattering to Betsey now, as if he had known | keeper adapting her pace with feminine 
her all his life!” | pliancy to the pace of the steward, walked 
The assertion was quite true. Unele Joseph | the national Sabbatarian Polonaise by his 
was exercising his gift of familiarity on the | side, as if she was out with him for a mouth- 
maid-servant (who had lingered tostare at the | ful of fresh air, between the services, | 
strangers, instead of going back tothe kitchen),| “As Iam a living sinner, this going over | 
— he had already exercised it on the old | the house is like going to a funeral!” whis- 
ady passenger in thestage-coach, and on the pered Uncle Joseph to his niece. He drew | 
driver of the pony-chaise, which took his| her arm into his, and felt, as he did so, that 
niece and himself to the post-town of Porth- | she was trembling. 
genna. While the housekeeper and the| “What is the matter?” he asked under | 
steward were holding their private confer- | his breath. 
ence, he was keeping Betsey in ecstacies of} “Uncle! there is something unnatural 
suppressed giggling by the odd questions about the readiness of these people to show 
that he asked about the house, and about us over the house,” was the faintly-whis- | 
how she got on with her work in it. His pered answer, “ What were they talking | 
inquiries had naturally led from the south | about, just now, out of our hearing? Why 
side of the building, by which he and his did that woman keep her eyes fixed so con- 
companion had entered, to the west side,’ stantly on me?” 
which they were shortly to explore; and,| Before the old man could answer, the 
thence, round to the north side, which was housekeeper looked round, and begged, with 
forbidden ground to everybody in the house, the severest emphasis, that they would be 
When Mrs. Pentreath came forward with | good enough to follow. In less than another 
the steward, she overheard this exchange of| minute they were all standing at the foot of | 
em and answer passing between the | the west staircase. 
oreigner and the maid :— “ Aha!” cried Uncle Joseph, as easy and 





“ But tell me, Betzi, my dear,” said Uncle} talkative as ever, even in the presence of 
Joseph. “Why does nobody ever go into| Mr. Munder himself. “A fine big house, 


these mouldy old rooms ?” and a very good staircase.” 
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“We are not accustomed to hear either the | 
house or the staircase spoken of in those | 
terms, sir,” said Mr. Munder, resolving to 
nip the foreiguer’s familiarity in the bud. 
“The Guide to West Cornwall, which you 
would have done well to make yourself 
acquainted with before you came _ here, 
describes Porthgenna Tower as a Mansion, 
and uses the word Spacious, in speaking of 
the west staircase. I regret to find, sir, that 
ou have not consulted the Guide Book to 
est Cornwall.” 

“And why!” rejoined the unabashed Ger- 
man. “ What do I want with a book, when 
I have got you for my guide? Ah, dear sir, | 
but you are not just to yourself! Is nota 
living guide like you, who talks and walks 
about, better for me than dead leaves of 
— and paper? Ah, no, no! I shall not 

ear another word—I shall not hear you do 
any more injustice to yourself.” Here Uncle 
Joseph made another fantastic bow, looked 
up smiling into the steward’s face, and shook 
his head several times with an air of friendly 
reproach. , 

Mr. Munder felt paralysed. He could not 
have been treated with more easy and in- 
different familiarity if this obscure foreign 
stranger had been an English duke. He had 
often heard of the climax of audacity ; aud 
here it was visibly and marvellously em- 
bodied in one small, elderly individual who 





did not rise quite five feet from the ground 
he stood on! 

While the steward was swelling with a 
sense of injury too large for utterance, the 
housekeeper, followed by Sarah, was slowly 


ascending the stairs. Uncle Joseph seeing 
them go up, hastened to join his niece, and 
Mr. Munder, after waiting a little while on 
the mat to recover himself, followed the 
audacious foreigner with the intention of 
watching his conduct narrowly, and chastising | 
his insolence at the first opportunity with 
stinging words of rebuke. 

The procession up the stairs thus formed, was 
not, however, closed by the steward : it was 
further adorned and completed by Betsey, the 
servant-maid, who stole out of the kitchen to 
follow the strange visitors over the house, as 
closely as she could without attracting the 
notice of Mrs. Pentreath. Betsey had hershare 
of natural human curiosity and love of change. 
No such event as the arrival of strangers 
had ever before enlivened the dreary monotony 
of Porthgenna Tower, within her experience ; 
and she was resolved not to stay alone in the 
kitchen, while there was a chance of hearing 
astray word of the conversation, or catching 
achance glimpse of the proceedings among 
the company up-stairs. 

In the meantime, the housekeeper had led 
the way as far as the first-floor landing, on 
either side of which the principal rooms in 
the west front were situated. Sharpened by 
fear and suspicion, Sarah’s eyes immediately 
detected the repairs which had been effected 
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in the banisters and stairs of the second 
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flight. 

“You have had workmen in the house ?” 
she said quickly to Mrs, Pentreath, 

“You mean on the stairs?” returned the 
housekeeper, “ Yes, we have had workmen 
there.” 

“ And nowhere else ?” 

“No. But they are wanted in other places 
badly enough. Even here, on the best side of 
the house, half the bedrooms up-stairs are 
hardly fit to sleepin. They were anything 
but comfortable, as I have heard, even in the 
late Mrs. 'Treverton’s time; and since she 
died ——” 

The housekeeper stopped with a frown, 
and a look of surprise. The lady in the 
quiet dress, instead of sustaining the repu- 
tation for good manners which had been 
conferred on her in Mrs. Frankland’ letter, 
was guilty of the unpardonable discourtesy 
of turning away from Mrs. Pentreath before 
she had done speaking. Determined not to 
allow herself to be impertinently silenced in 
that way, she coldly and distinctly repeated 
her last words :— 

“ And since Mrs, Treverton died” 

She was interrupted for the seeond time. 
The strange lady quickly turning round again, 
her with a very pale face anda 
very eager look, and asked, in the most 
abrupt manner, an utterly irrelevant question. 

“Tell me about that ghost-story,” she 
said. “Do they say it is the ghost of a man, 
or of a woman /” 

“T was speaking of the late Mrs. Trever- 
ton,” said the housekeeper in her severest 
tones of reproof, “and not of the ghost-story 
about the north rooms. You would have 
known that, if you had done me the favour 
to listen to what I said.” 

“I beg your pardon ; I beg your pardon a 
thousand times for seeming inattentive! It 
struck me just then—or, at least I wanted 
to know id 

“If you care to know about anything so 
absurd,” said Mrs. Pentreath, mollified by 
the evident sincerity of the apology that had 
been offered to her, “the ghost, according to 
the story, is the ghost of a woman.” 

The strange lady’s face grew whiter than 
ever ; and she turned away once more to the 
open window on the landing. 

“How hot it is!” she said, putting her 
head out into the air. 

“ Hot, with a north-east wind ! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Pentreath, in amazement. 

Here Uncle Joseph came forward with a 
polite request to know, when they were going 
to look over the rooms, For the last few 
minutes he had been asking all sorts of 
questions of Mr. Munder ; and, having re- 
ceived no answers which were'not of the 
shortest and most ungracious kind, had given 
up talking to the steward in despair. 

Mrs. Pentreath prepared to lead the way 
into the breakfast-room, library, aud drawing- 
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room. All three communicated with each 
other, and each room had a second door 
opening on a long passage, the entrance to 
which was on the right hand side of the first- 
floor landing. Before leading the way into 
these rooms, the housekeeper touched Sarah 
on the shoulder to intimate that it was time 
to be moving on. 

“As for the ghost-story,” resumed Mrs. 
Pentreath while she opened the breakfast- 
room door, “you must apply to the ignorant 
people who believe in it, if you want to hear 
it all told. Whether the ghost is an old 
ghost or a new ghost, and why she is sup- 

sed to walk, is more than I can tell you.” 

n spite of the housekeeper’s affectation of in- 
difference towards the popular superstition, 
she had heard enough of the ghost-story to 
frighten her, though she would not confess it. 
. Inside the house, or outside the house, nobody 
much less willing to venture into the north 
rooms alone could in real truth have been 
found than Mrs. Pentreath herself. 
. While the housekeeper was drawing up 
the blinds in the breakfast-parlour, and while 
Mr. Munder was opening the door that led 
out of it into the library, Uncle Joseph stole 
to his niece’s side, and spoke a few words of 
encouragement to her in his quaint, kindly 
way. 

“Courage!” he whispered. “Keep your 
wits about you, Sarah, and catch your little 
opportunity whenever you can.” 

“My thoughts! My thoughts!” she an- 
swered in the same low key. “This house 
rouses them all against me. O, why did I 
ever venture into it again!” 

“You had better look at the view from 
the window now,” said Mrs, Pentreath, after 
she had drawn up the blind. “It is very 
much admired.” 

While affairs were in this stage of progress 
on the first floor of the house, Betsey, who 
had been hitherto stealing up by a stair at a 
time from the hall, and listening with all 
her ears in the intervals of the ascent, 
finding that no sound of voices now reached 
her, bethought herself of returning to the 
kitchen again, and of looking after the house- 
keeper's dinner, which was Nine kept warm 
by the fire. She descended to the lower 
regions, wondering what part of the house 
the strangers would want to see next, and 
puzzling her brains to find out some excuse 
for attaching herself to the exploring party. 

After the view from the breaktast-room 
window had been duly contemplated, the 
library was next entered. In this room, 
Mrs. Pentreath, having some leisure to look 
about her, and employing that leisure in 


observing the conduct of the steward, arrived | 


at the unpleasant conviction that Mr. Munder 
was by no means to be depended on to assiat 
her in the important business of watching 


been treated by Uncle Joseph, the sole object 
of Mr. Munder’s ambition seemed to be to 
divest himself as completely as possible of 
the character of guide, which the unscrupulous 
foreiguer sought to confer on him. He 
sauntered heavily about the rooms, with the 
air of a casual visitor, staring out of window, 
peeping into books on tables, frowning at him- 
self in the chimney-glasses—looking, in sho 
anywhere but where he ought to look. The 
housekeeper, exasperated by this affectation 
of indifference, whispered to him irritably to 
keep his eye on the foreigner, as it was quite 
as much as she could do to look after the 
lady in the quiet dress, 

“Very good; very good,” said Mr. Mun- 
der, with sulky carelessness. “And where 
are you going to next, ma’am, after we have 
been into the drawing-room? Back again, 
through the library, into the breakfast-room? 
or out at once into the passage? Be good 
enough to settle which, as you seem to be in 
the way of settling everything.” 

“Into the passage, to be sure,” answered 
Mrs. Pentreath, ‘to show the next three 
rooms beyond these.” 

Mr. Munder sauntered out of the library, 
through the doorway of communication, into 
the drawing-room, unlocked the door leading 
into the passage—then, to the great disgust 
of the housekeeper, strolled to the fireplace 
and looked at himself in the glass over it, 
just as attentively as he had ‘looked at him- 
self in the library mirror, hardly a minute 
before. 

“This is the west drawing-room,” said 
Mrs. Pentreath, calling to the visitors, “The 
carving of the stone chimney-piece,” she 
added, with the mischievousintention of bring- 
ing them into the closest proximity to the 
steward, “is considered the finest thing in the 
whole apartment.” 

Driven from the looking-glass by this 
manceuvre, Mr. Munder provokingly saun- 
tered to the window, and looked out. Sarah, 
still pale and silent—but with a certain un- 
wonted resoluteness just gathering, as it 
were, in the lines about her lips—stopped 
thoughtfully by the chimney-piece, when the 
housekeeper pointed it out to her. Uncle 
Joseph, looking all round the room in his 
discursive manner, spied, in the furthest 
corner of it from the door that led into the 
passage, a beauti‘ul maplewood table and 
cabinet, of a very peculiar pattern. His work- 
man-like enthusiasm was instantly aroused; 
and he darted across the room to examine 
the make of the cabinet, closely. The table 
beneath, projected a little way in front of it, 
and, of all the objects in the world, what 
should he see reposing on the flat space of the 
pegection, but a magnificent musical-box 
at least three times the size of his own! 

“ Aie! Aie!! Aie!!!” cried Uncle Joseph 


the proceedings of the two strangers. Doubly) in an ascending scale of admiration, which 


stimulated to assert his own dignity by the | 
disrespectfully easy manner in which he had| 


ended at the very top of his voice, “Open 
him! set him going! let me hear what he 
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plays!” He stopped for want of words to old man had, nevertheless, acuteness enough 
express his impatience, and drummed with to, perceive that he had accidentally ren- 
both hands on the lid of the musical-box, in | dered the very service to his niece of which 


a burst of uncontrollable enthusiasm. 
“Mr. Munder!” exclaimed the house- 


keeper, hurrying across the room in great in- | 


dignation. “ Why don’t you look ? why don’t 
you stop him? 
musical-box. Be quiet, sir! 
touch me ?” 

“Set him going! set him going!” 
reiterated Uncle Joseph, dropping Mrs. 
Pentreath’s arm, which he had seized in 
his agitation.. “Look here! this by my side 
is a music-box, too! Set him going! Does 
he play Mozart? He is three times bigger 
than ever I saw! See! see! this box of 
mine—this tiny bit of box that looks nothing 
by the side of yours—it ,was.given to my 
own brother by the king of all the music-com- 

sers that ever lived, by the divine Mozart 

imself. Set the big box going, and you shall 
hear the little baby-box pipe after! Ah, 
dear and good. madam, if you love me-——” 

“Sir 1 !!” exclaimed the housekeeper, red- 
dening with virtuous indignation to the very 
roots of her hair. 

“What do you mean, sir, by addressing 
such outrageous, language as that to a 
respectable female })” inquired Mr, Munder, 
approaching to the rescue. ‘ Do you think 
we want your foreign noises, and. your 
foreign morals, and your foreign profanity 
here}. Yes, sir! profanity... Any man who 
calls any human individual, whether musical 
or otherwise, ‘ divine,’ is a profane man., Who 
are you, you extremely audacious person ? 
Are you an infidel ?” 

Before Uncle Joseph could say a word, in 
vindication of his principles; before Mr. 
Munder could, relieve himself of any more 
indignation, they were both startled into 
momentary silence by an_ exclamation of 
alarm from the housekeeper. 

“Where is she?” cried Mrs. Pentreath, 
standing in the middle of the drawing-room, 
os looking with bewildered eyes all around 

er. 

The lady in the quiet dress had vanished, 

She was not in the library, not in the 
breakfast-room, not in the passage outside. 
After searching in those three places, the 
housekeeper came back to Mr. Munder with 
a look of downright terror in her face, and 
stood staring at him for a moment, perfectly 
helpless and perfectly silent. As soon as she 
recovered herself she turned fiercely on Uncle 
Joseph. 

“ Where is she ?. I insist on knowing what 
has become of her! You cunning, wicked, 
impudent old man! where is she ?” cried 
Mrs. Pentreath, with no colour in her cheeks, 
and no mercy in her eyes. 

“TI suppose, she is looking about the house 
by herself,” said Uncle Joseph. “ We shall 
find her surely as we take our walks through 
the other rooms.” 


He’s breaking open the | 
How dare you | 





she stood in need, If he had been the 
most artful of mankind, he could have 
devised no better means of diverting Mrs. 
Pentreath’s attention from Sarah to himself 
than the very means which he had just used 
in perfect innocence, at the very moment when 
his, thoughts were farthest away from the 
real object with which he and his niece had 
entered the house. “So ! so!” thought Uncle 
Joseph to himself, “while these two angry 
people were scolding me for nothing, Sarah 
has slipped away to the room where the 
letter is, Good! I have only to wait till 
she comes back, and to let the two angry 
people go on scolding me as long as they 
please.” 

“What are we to do? Mr. Munder! 
what on earth are we to do?” asked the 
housekeeper, “We can’t waste the precious 
minutes staring at each other here. This 
woman must be found. Stop! she asked 

uestions about the stairs—she looked up at 
the second floor, the. moment we got on the 
landing. Mr. Munder! wait here, and don’t 
let that foreigner out of your sight for a mo- 
ment. Wait here while Iran up and look 
into the second-floor passage. All the bed-— 
room doors are locked—I defy her to hide 
herself if she has gone up there.” With those 
words, the housekeeper ran out of the draw- 
ing-room, and breathlessly ascended the 
second flight of stairs. 

While Mrs. Pentreath was searching on 
the west side of the house, Sarah was hur- 
rying, at the top of her speed, along the 
lonely passages that led to the north rooms, 

Terrified into decisive action by the des- 
perate nature of the situation, she had slipped 
out of the drawing-room into the passage the 
instant she saw Mrs, Pentreath’s back turned 
on her, Without stopping to think, without 
attempting to compose herself, she ran down 
the stairs of the first floor, and made straight 
for the housekeeper’s room. She had no 
excuses ready, if she had found anybody 
there, or if she had met anybody on the way. 
She had formed no plan where to seek for 
them next, if the keys of the north rooms 
were not hanging in the place where she still 
expected to find them. Her mind was lost 
in confusion, her temples throbbed as if they 
would burst with the heat at her brain. 
The one blind, wild, headlong purpose of 
getting into the Myrtle Room drove her on, 
yave unnatural swiftness to her trembling 
feet, unnatural strength to her shaking hands, 


unnatural courage to her sinking heart. — 
She ran into the housekeeper’s room, with- 
out even the ordinary caution of waiting for 


a moment to listen outside the door. No one 
was there. One glance at the well-remem- 
bered nail in the wall showed her the keys 
still hanging to it in a bunch, as they had 


Simple as he was, the| hung in the long past time. She had them 
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in her possession in a moment; and was 
away again, along the solitary passages that 
led to the north rooms, threading their turn- 
ings and windings as if she had left them 
but the day before ; never pausing to listen 
or tc look behind her, never slackening her | 
speed till she was at the top of the back 
staircase, aud had her hand on the locked 
door that led into the north hall. 

As she turned over the bunch to find the | 
first key that was required, she discovered— | 
what her hurry had bitherto prevented her 
from noticing—the numbered labels which 
the builder had methodically attached to all 
the keys, when he had been sent to Porth-, 
genna by Mr. Frankland to survey the house. | 
At the first sight of them, her searching | 


her bodily senses of seeing and hearing— 
senses which had now become painfully and 
inco.aprehensibly sharpened—seemed to be 
the sole relics of intelligence that she had left 
to guide her. She put her hand over her 
eyes, and waited a little so, and then went 
on slowly along the landing, looking at the 
doors. 

No, “II,” No. “IIL,” No. “IV.,” traced 
on the panels in the same white chalk, and 
answering to the numbered labels on the 
keys, the figures on which were written in 
ink, No, “1V.” the middle room of the first 
floor range of eight. She stopped there again, 
trembling from head to foot. It was the 
door of the Myrtle Room, 

Did the chalked numbers stop there? She 


hands paused in their work instantaneously, | looked on, down the landing. No. The four 
and she shivered all over, as if a sudden chill doors remaining were regularly numbered on 
had struck her. to “ VIII.” 

If she had been less violently agitated,the| She came back again to the door of the 
discovery of the new labels and the suspicions Myrtle Room, sought out the key labelled 
to which the sight of them instantly gave | with the figure “IV.”—hesitated—and looked 
rise would, in all probability, have checked | back distrustfully over the deserted hall. 
her further progress. But the confusion of; The canvases of the old family pictures, 
her mind was now too great to allow her to! which she had seen bulging out frum their 
piece together even the veriest fragments of frames, in the past time when she hid the 
thoughts. Vaguely conscious of a new terror, letter, had, for the most part, rotted away 
of a sharpened distrust that doubled and | from them now, and lay in great black ragged 
trebled the headlong impatience which had | strips on the floor of the hall. Islands and 

‘ driven her on thus far, she desperately re-| continents of damp spread like the map of 
sumed her search through the bunch of keys,| some strange region over the lofty vaulted 
One of them had no label; it was larger | ceiling. Cobwebs, heavy with dust, hung 
than the rest—it was the key that fitted the | down in festoons from broken cornices, Dirt 
door of communication before which she stains lay on the stone pavement, like gross 
stood. She turned it in the rusty lock with reflections of the damp stains on the ceiling. 
a strength which, at any other time, she The broad flight of stairs leading up to the 
would have been utterly incapable of exert- open landing before the rooms of the first 
ing ; she opened the door with a blow of her floor, had sunk down bodily towards one side, 
hand, which burst it away at one stroke from The banisters which protected the outer 
the jambs to which it stuck. Panting for edge of the landing were broken away into 
breath, she flew across the forsaken north ragged gaps. The light of day was stained, 
hall, without stopping for one second to push the air of heaven was stilled, the sounds of 
the door to behind her. The creeping earth were silenced in the north hall. 
creatures, the noisome house-reptiles that| Silenced? Were a// sounds silenced? Or 
we the place, crawled away, shadow-, was there something stirring that just 
ike, on either side of her towards the walls. touched the sense of hearing, that just deep- 
She never noticed them, never turned away | ened the dismal stilluess, and no more ? 
for them. Across the hall, and up the stairs Sarah listened, keeping her face still set 
at the end of it, she ran, till she gained the | towards the hall—listened, and heard a faiut 
open landing at the top—and there, she sud- sound behind her. Was it outside the door 
denly checked herself in front of the first on which her back was turned? Or was it 
door. | insidle—in the Myrtle Room ? 

The first door of the long range of rooms, Inside. With the first conviction of that, 
that opened on the landing ; the door that all thought, all sensation left her. She forgot 











fronted the topmost of the flight of stairs. 
She stopped ; she looked at it—it was not 
the door she had come to open ; and yet she 
could not tear herself away from it. Scrawled 
on the panel in white chalk was the figure 
—“I.” And when she looked down at the 
bunch of keys in her hands, there was the 
figure “I.,” on a label, answering to it. 

She tried to think, to follow out any one 
of all the thronging suspicions that beset her, 


the suspicious numbering of the doors; she 
became iusensible to the lapse of time, un- 
conscious of the risk of discovery. All exer- 
cise of her other faculties was now merged in 
the exercise of the one faculty of listening. 

It was a still, faint, stealthily-rustling 
sound ; and it moved to and fro at intervals, 
to and fro softly, now at one end, now at 
the other of the Myrtle Room. There were 
moments when it grew suddenly distinct— 





to the conclusion at which it might point. other moments when it died away in gra- 
The effort was useless ; her mind was gone; dations too light to follow. Sometimes it 
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seemed to sweep over the floor at a bound— | 
sometimes it crept with slow, continuous | 
rustlings that just wavered on the verge of | 


absolute silence. 

Her feet still rooted to the spot on which 
she stood, Sarah turned her head slowly, inch 
by inch, towards the door of the Myrtle 
Room. A moment before, while she was as 
yet unconscious of the faint sound moving to 
aud fro within it, she had been drawing her 
breath heavily and quickly. She might have 
been dead now, her bosom was so still, her 
breathing so noiseless, The same mysterious 


change came over her face which had altered | 


it when the darkness began to gather in the 
little parlour at ‘Truro, The same fearful 
look of inquiry which she had then fixed on 
the vacant corner of the room, was in her 
now, as they slowly turned on the 
oor. 

“ Mistress !” she whispered. “Am I too 
late? Are you there before me ?” 

The stealthily-rustling sound paused—re- 
newed itself—died away again faintly ; away 
at the lower end of the room. 

Her eyes still remaining fixed onthe Myrtle 
Room, strained,and opened wider and wider— 
opened as if they would look through the very 
door itself—opened as if they were watching 
| for the opaque wood to turn transparent, and 
| show what was behind it. 

“Over the lonesome floor, over the lone- 
some floor—how light it moves!” she whis- 
pered again, “Mistress! does the shroud 
they buried you in rustle no louder than 
that 7” 

The sound stopped again—then suddenly 
advanced at one stealthy sweep, close to the 
inside of the door. 

If she could have moved at that moment ; 
if she could have looked down to the line 
of open space between the bottom of the 
door and the flooring below, wheu the faintly 
rustliug sound came nearest to her, she might 
have seen the insignificant cause that pro- 
duced it lying self-betrayed under the door, 
partly outside, partly inside, in the shape of 
a fragment of fuded red paper from the wall 
of the Myrtle Room. Time and damp had 
loosened the paper all round the apartment, 
Two or three yards of it had been torn off 
by the builder, while he was examining the 
walls—sometimes in large pieces, sometimes 
in small pieces, just as it happened to come 
away—aud had been thrown down by him 
on the bare, boarded floor, to become the 
sport of the wind, whenever it happeued to 
blow through the broken panes of glass in 
the window. If she had only moved! If 
she had only looked down for one little second 
of time! But she was past moving and past 
looking: the paroxysm of superstitious horror 
that possessed her, held her still in every 
limb and every feature. She never started, 
she uttered no cry, when the rustling noise 
came nearest. The one outward sign which 
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her to the very soul, expressed itself only in 
the changed action of her right hand, in 
which she still held the keys. At the in- 
stant when the wind wafted the fragment of 
paper closest to the door, her fingers lost their 
power of contraction, and became as nerveless 
and helpless as if she had fainted. The heavy 
bunch of keys slipped from her suddenly- 
loosened grasp, dropped at her side on the 
outer edge of the landing, rolled off through 
a gap in the broken banister, and fell on the 
stone pavement below, with a crash which 
made the sleeping echoes shriek again, as if 
they were seutient beings writhing under the 
torture of sound ! 

The crash of the falling keys, ringing and 
ringing again through the stillness, woke her, 
as it were, to instant consciousness of present 
events and present perils, She started, stag- 
gered backward, and raised both her hands 
wildly to her head—paused so for a few 
seconds—then made for the top of the stairs 
with the purpose of descending into the hall 
to recover the keys. 

Before she had advanced three paces, the 
shrill sound of a woman’s scream came from 
the door of communication at the opposite 
end of the hall, The scream was twice re- 
peated at a greater distance off, and was 
followed by a confused noise of rapidly ad- 
vancing voices and footsteps. 

She staggered desperately a few paces 
farther, and reached the first of the row of 
doors that opened on the landing. There 
Nature sank exhausted ; her knees gave way 
under her—her breath, her sight, her hearing 
all seemed to fail her together at the same 
instant—and she dropped down senseless on 
the floor at the head of the stairs, 


THE HUMBLE CONFESSION OF A 
TENOR. 

I xive in a suburban village, which fast 
begins to be a town. London bubbles up 
here and there all along our line of railway. 
We have improvement commissioners, gas- 
lamps always alight when there is no moon, 
and postmen with red coats. We have our 
squabbles about church-rates, and boast a 
newspaper, which, by the way, is quite able 
to boast for itself, In summer we have our 
cricket-club (the match between Little Tod- 
dlecombe and Ourselves is a marked era 
in the history of cricket); we have our 
boating, too, for we live near the river ; now 
and then we have dancing and evening par- 
ties. Still, I required in the winter some- 
thing more ; when behold Hullah, like a ripe 
plum, jumped into my mouth; a music-class 
was formed A.D. eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, 

I am a shy man, and I understood from a 
very reliable quarter that ladies were about 
to join the class. I drew back. How was I 
to stand up and to be looked at, worst of all, 
to be heard, by those fair creatures? How- 


| showed how the terror of its approach shook| ever, I ventured. In my first atempts at 
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harmony our master stood beside a large 
black board—we were ranged on benches 
row behind row; and I confess that I un- 
gallantly left the ladies to bear the brunt of 
his observations and corrections, myself 
shamefully retiring behind the tallest and 
stoutest of the lovely singers, Other gentle- 
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| figures somewhere else, written in a line, but 


| 


could not distinctly remember where. 

There have been several jealousies. Those 
who live on the common looked down on us 
whose houses are not so stylish. They were 
quite angry when we called them the common 
ople ; but harmony was soon restored. 

We have formed a Hullah madrigal club, 


| 


e 
men followed my example; and, for eome| 
time, we were left to ourselves, although now | Simpkins is secretary, and the committee 
and then alluded to, rather than addressed meet every month. Hence, several most de- 
by, our teacher. Often have I felt that his|lightful parties. Besides, we have a Hullah 
eye was upon me when I forgot for a moment | picnic, and a Haullah boating association. 
my fears, and ventured a little way from my! And from the formation of that society I 
shelter. Sometimes he said that he could date my present ecstatic state of happiness. 
not hear the gentlemen’s voices. This simple} It was on a Thursday in June, eighteen 
but too true observation filled me with tre-| hundred and fifty-five (I was brought up to be 
pidation. At last we were obliged to come very careful about dates), that we had our first 
forward, dragged into the light with all our) pic-nic. Jones—the bass Jones—who some- 
false notes and bad time’; and it is impos-| times comes to our practisings and réunions, 
sible to describe the agony of our situation. | has a villa on the Thames, between Tedding- 
Mr. Batten (Mr. Hullah’s deputy), our able | ton and Twickenham ; a very pretty place it 
and kind master, exhorted us to make mis-| is, but more favourable to bass than to tenor 
takes, rather than not sing at all. “Gentle-| voices in winter. I am told that a catarrh 
men,” he said, “I wish that you would make | quite improves a bass voice; but, at the 
some mistakes.” In this respect I soon / same time, Nature seems to have settled that 
became his best pupil. ithe tenor requires more care, and, being 
Miss Sophia Lute was, from the commence-| scarcer, is the more valuable. So I could 











ment, a member of the Hullah class: taking 
her place at once among the soprano voices. 
Ido not know why she joined us, for she 
knew music sufficiently well before. I be- 
lieve that she did it out of pure good nature. 
Sometimes, when I made abortive attempts 
to reach G—a note to which I have a fixed 
dislike—the other ladies of the class smiled. 
One young lady even laughed, and I hated 
her. Two other tenors, who confided their 
dislike to me, also hated her; but Miss Sophia 
always looked at me in a manner so kind and 
encouraging, that, although I never properly 
reached G, I felt pleased with my mistakes 
for bringing out such a look. G, indeed, has 
never been attainable to me. 

There is always more shyness among the 


never live so very near the Thames as Jones. 

It was arranged that there should be four 
boats—one respectively for the sopranos, 
altos, tenors, and basses. Of course the 
sopranos and altos did not row themselves— 
four gentlemen of the tenors rowed the 
soprano boat, four gentlemen of the basses 
the alto. I was stroke-oar of the sopranos, 
and sat just opposite to Miss Sophia. It 
was agreed as soon as we had made a little 
way, to sing Since first I saw your Face—a 
very pretty madrigal. But it all went wrong 
in consequence of my unhappy self-conscious- 
ness and my intractable G. In the second 
verse, at. 

No, no, no, my heart is fast and cannot disentangle, 


I broke down completely. The words were 





gentlemen than among the ladies. Several|so true, and the notes so false, that there 
gentlemen on the stock exchange, a lawyer,|was no help for it—the madrigal was a 
and a Greek merchant, have successively | failure through my mischance, and I felt 
come to our class-room with the intention of| such a tingling and blushing all over me that 
joining us ; but, have never summoned suffi-|I believe my very oar would have tingled 


cient courage. Jones Smith (brother of Smith 
of the Admiralty, our best bass) actually ran 
away one evening, after knocking at the 
door. 

We have three facetious members ; one of 
whom, instead ofsinging, imitates allthe others, 
one by one, in a ludicrous and covert manner, 
between the pieces. They give us, in addi- 
tion, puns, conundrums, and witty observa- 
tions. Miss Sophia does not like this. She 
says that it interrupts the singing. The 
humorous gentlemen were on the qui vive 
a few days ago in consequence of an observa- 
tion made by a very sharp solicitor, who, 
seeing ¢ at the beginning of a piece of 
music (to indicate that there were six quavers 
in the bar), could not imagine what it signi- 
fied. He thought that he had seen the 


and blushed if it could. 

We arrived at our destination without 
any further misadventure, and found the 
hospitable Jones anxiously awaiting us with 
a large party of ladies and gentlemen, whom 
he had invited to his house for the day; 
and certainly we had come to a lovely spot. 
A smoother and greener lawn was never 
seen, very gradually sloping to the water's 
edge. Here and there a willow dipped its 
branches into the river, while at one end of 
our friend’s property was a little harbour 
into which our fleet was taken, and where it 
was safely moored. The house is a long 
| building with verandahs : although glistening 
in the sunshine, still suggestive of coolness. 

Either the sunshine, or the music, or some- 





‘thing else, drew Miss Sophy and myself 
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together, and made us take great delight 
in one another that day. The words of 
each song had a new meaning. Then I did 
not fully eons who the kind interpreter was ; 
| now I do know, and he has since made a 
| translation of my whole life, turning the dark 
into the bright, the bitter into the sweet, the 
miserable into the happy, the silent into the 
chatty, the lonely into the sociable—in fine, 
the bachelor into the Benedict. 

This small and ubiquitous dragoman was 
particularly busy as we were singing Men- 
delssohn’s Winter, surly Winter. I felt 
deeply the melancholy feelings intended to 
be conveyed by the first part, which is in a 
minor key—I was minimus; but, when the 
words Summer, joyous Summer, burst forth 
| inthe major, I was maximus. I was some- 
thing beyond maximus when we came to, 
Beside her daily I stray, And I press her 
close to my heart, 

We were ranged on the lawn in our usual 
order—Mr. Batten before us. I have heard | 
since, that Captain Coppercap, R.N., was all | 
the time making a caricature of us, which he | 
| did in his best style. There was Smith of} 
| the Admiralty, who looked as if he were a 
| disconsolate widower trying to cry. There 


| was Robinson, too; he wrote a celebrated 
pepe on the currency (it was very 


| kind of him to send me a copy, and I mean 
| to read it) He has a way while he is} 
singing, of staring up at the roof or the sky, 
| as if he were looking out for an eclipse. 
| There were three others, all of whom have 
contracted a habit of jerking out their heads 
| at each note, not unlike hens pecking at a 
| grain. These were represented with fatal! 
| fidelity. Coppercap caught also the expres- 
| sion of my face just as I was standing with | 
| my head somewhat aside, gazing senti- 
mentally at Sophy. 

What a delightful afternoon that was! 
Most especially delightful towards its close, 
when I won from the lips of Sophy her- 
self the tenderest! of all avowals in the| 
sweetest of all tones. The magnificent cold 
collation, during which Jones proposed the| 
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health of the tenors, and I answered in a 
manner which drew applause from every- 
body—tears of sympathy from some; the 
archery, all but fatal to a stout gentleman 
fishing from a punt in the middle of the 
river, Smith has always been suspected of 
having shot the poor man on purpose : as he is 
only one step above Smith at the naval de- 

rtment of the Circumlocution Office. All 
aded from my memory— wholly concen- 
trated on one blessed moment, a few precious 
words, 

Our return home was by moonlight. Cal- 
cott’s Mark the Merry Elves of Fairyland, 
was a signal success. To me everything 
breathed enchantment. The moonlit river, 
the dark trees, the murmur of the distant 
weir, the measured plash which marked 
our progress, the light drip of the suspended 
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oar—nay, the appearance of a deputation 
from the elves in any impossible bark, from 
a nutshell to a leaf of the Victoria regia, 
would not have astonished me at all—nor 
did I astonish Mrs. Lute (what a mother-in- 
law she makes!) the next morning when I 
spoke to her about Sophy. She had seen it 
all from the beginning, and was sure that we 
were well suited to each other. 

Our wedding was the mogt splendid that 
had been seen in the neighbourhood for many 
a day. The breakfast was unique. The 
whole Hullah class attended—Mr. Batten 
also gave us the pleasure of his company, 
and conducted us to church. 

My dear wife and myself still continue 
members of that admirable conductor’s class, 
and find that our love for music increases 
steadily with our love for each other. It was 
only last week that Yawhaw, of the twentieth 
Dragoon Guards, to whom I had lent, in a 
moment of unsuspicious friendship, five pounds, 
repudiated the debt in the most audacious 
manner, I was very angry at first ; but, on 
my return to Tottleton in the evening, Sophy 
asked Smith, Barker, Matilda Long, and 
May Burgoyne—and after two catches and a 
madrigal, I utterly forgot the existence of 
Yawhaw, the twentieth, and that such things 
as five-pound notes ever existed. 

What can I recommend better to the in- 
habitants of small towns and villagesin general, 
than a Hullah singing class. Although the case 
of the Parish of Twiddledum versus the Rector 
is very important in the eyes of the world; 


}although the present beadle of Hoggleton~ 


cum-Poggleton is an outrageous despot ; 
although the curate of Talkum Parva does: 


|take snuff; although Mrs. Fitz Urse de 


Courcy Vernon de Vere is much to be blamed 
for being the daughter of Sir Augustus de 
Tadpole, while Mrs. Figgins is still more to 
be blamed as the daughter of old Bugginson— 
although all these matters ought to worry all 
our lives and make us all hate one another— 
I wish that a Hullah class were established in 
each of these great centres of thought and 
intelligence; for, peace and harmony are 
heavenly gifts, 
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In Virginia, where I am, some of the 
counties into which the state is divided are 
called by the first names of females, I am 
in Jemima county, and am on my way to 
Jemima Court-House. I have been in 
Jemima one hour and a half precisely, during 
which time I have made the acquaintance of 
the chief-man, an ex-congressman (of the 
county), of the proprietor of the iron-works 
only sixteen miles off from the ex-congress- 
man’s, of two farmers—who I suppose are 
called so by courtesy ; they doing nothing, 
and there being nothing to farm, living only 
ten miles off again—and of the gentleman of 
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the county, horse-breeder, fox-hunter, loafer, 
general drinker, and the fashionable beau at 
the summer watering-places pear by. I am 
at once instantly invited by each and every 
one of these kind people to come and make 
their house my home. No matter how long 
I stay; the ae the better. They in- 
sist on it. “’I'wasn’t offen they got a 
stranger down in those parts and, when they 
did, they wanted to behave good to him.” 
None of them had ever seen my face before, 
nor had ever heard of my name. I had no 
letter, save one on business to the ex-congress- 
man. I might have been a burglar, or the 
president of the union, or a Methodist parson, 
or a member of the swell-mob—it made no 
difference. They wanted company. Come I 
must. One man can drink miut-juleps as well 
as another man, can't he ? 

I could begin with one; stay a few weeks 
or so; and then go on with the rest in rota- 
tion. But my stay could only be three days, so 
I was obliged to cast gloom over the hearths 
of five Jemimaites, and beglorify the home 
of one. That home was the home of the ex- 
congressman: so, towards it we went. I 
walked ; he trailed, he sauntered, he lagged, 
he loafed, he pottered. He had a dozen of 


half-naked negro cubs and a half-dozen fox- | 


hound pups mingled together in gambols 


around his legs, and he amused his toilsome | 


march with gently switching them with twigs 


broken off as he passed along ; the cubs and | 


the pups seemed pretty much of one family 
and one stock ; and, as they got themselves 
mixed up and entangled in one another's 
legs and arms on the ground on every side of 
him, it was sometimes difficult to distinguish 
in the twilight the human from the brute. 
We met on the road several persons, all of 
whom, without exception, asked me to “ put 
up at thar shanty, whilst I was down Vir- 
ginny.” 

I am nota great man. On the contrary, 
I am insignificant in appearance. I am 
entirely not notorious. I never had my like- 
ness published, neither do I resemble, nor am 
I likely to be mistaken for, anybody else who 
is great. Iam therefore naturally astonished 
at this extreme desire for my society, which 
seems to animate the entire population of 
Jemima, I begin to attribute it to some 
sinister motive. Perhaps they think I am 
an employé of the underground railroad,* 
and wish to keep an eye on me. Mayhap 
I have speculation in my eye, and they own 
a gold-mine which they would like to “ pros- 
pect.” Am I to be ridden on a rail? or 
shall I receive a polite epistle, stating that 
my appearance in that county for another 
week will be the signal for disunion and 
secession ; that the peculiar institution is in 
danger ; and that the safety of the union de- 
mands my instant departure? No. None 


* Underground railroad is the cant phrase to express | © 


the means whereby slaves are secretly enabled to escape, 
from the south te the north. 
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of these kindly manifestations await me. I 
am told that it is the custom of the country, 
Every man’s home is every other man’s home, 
All the houses seem to be everybody’s, and 
everything else nobody’s. 

We stop in at a planter’s on the road. 
There is a long rail, supported at each end 
by a post, parallel to the front of the house, 
To this are hitched six or eight half-bred 
horses, standing up to their fetlocks in a 
pool of negroes. I learn that these are the 
auimals of visitors from around the country— 
say within a circle of twenty miles—who have 
come to take supper and spend all night, 
We enter. The long-room on the ground- 
floor is crowded ; they are about sitting down 
to supper. They greet us as if we were ex- 
pected. They don’t postpone the repast, or 
ask us to partake of it. But we do, never- 
theless, and sit down with the rest, without 
anything being said on either side. 

I thought I had an acquaintance with corn,* 
which I rather flattered myself was intimate. 
I find myself mistaken. The conceit is 
taken out of me. I never before knew what 
corn meant. I have been on the most distant 
terms with corn—a mere nodding acquaint- 
| ance with corn ; but now I am introduced to 
|him, and obliged formally to acknowledge 
him. Icould not have helped it had I wished 
it. Corn in sixteen different modes of prepa- 
j ration. Corn in mush ; corn in hominy ; corn 
in slap-jacks, in dabs, in slappers, in ash- 
cakes ; corn in hot yellow bread ; corn in 
| wasting ears, and corn under more names and 
| disguises than even the potatoes in Voltaire’s 
(wasn’t it Voltaire’s?) feast with the Irish 
lord. You are in a gold country, and you may 
| fancy that the inhabitants have learned the 
use of the metal as an edible. When you 
have retired to bed at night, you are confident 
that this theory is correct. 

The niggers are pulled out of a black 
}concrete mass, looking something like a 
Laocoon in bronze, semi-melted down, into 
which they have been fused by the warmth 
of a kitchen fire ; and we are off. Halfan- 
hour’s lagging and loitering—I can’t call it 
walking; ten minutes of that would have 
sufficed—brings us to the ex-congressman’s 
dwelling. Here I spend a charming evening 
with himself and family—and find him, not- 
withstanding his indolence, his pride, his 
insolence of caste, his bumptiousness or 
proneness to take offence, his opposition to 
public schools, and his denial of many of my 
cardinal indisputable points of faith—a cour- 
teous, gallant, mild-spoken, considerate gen- 
tleman, and posted = to a wonderful degree 
in the most minute details of American his- 
tory and American government. Politics is 
the only labour which is permitted to the 
Southern gentleman, and he certainly does 








make the most out of it. The most ill- 





* Corn means, in the United States, Indian corn or 
maize. 
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educated Southerner, who is too high-mighty 


to condescend to ask the time of day if he) 
wished to know it, knows by heart the 


public and private life of every public man 
of his country: all the phases and shiftings 
of present or past parties, the arguments and 
decisions pro and con of all the questions 
that have agitated it, and the state of its 
relations to everybody and everything. At 
first I am interested by the violent con- 
trast of his ideas to those I am accustomed 
to hear; but I don’t care much about 
these things. I grow sleepy, and am shown 
to bed. 

On awakening in the morning, I find 
there had been placed at my bedside: 

First, A small table ; 

Second, Placed thereon, a tumbler and 

00N ; 

Third, A bowl of sugar ; 

Fourth, A pitcher of iced water; 

Fifth, A plateful of bright green, strong- 
smelling mint-leaves ; 

Sixth, A decanter of brandy ! 

Ts it proper for the maintenance of the 
Institution in Virginia, that a mint-julep 
should be taken before rising? Is this the 
regular morning pabulum which has enabled 
Ole Virginny to perform that feat denied to 
all the rest of mortality—never to tire? or 
is this the way Ole Virginny refreshes before 
tiring? I am doomed to be considered a 


spooney during the extra day remaining for 


my stay here, I know it: the girl who 


clears my room; the boy, sixty years old, 
who fetches up my water and brushes my 


clothes, will report on my worthlessness. 
have disrespected a household god, and sum- 
mary indignation awaits me. I feel that the 
eyes—not only of the household in which I 
am staying, but that of the entire population 
of Jemima, among whom my imbecility will 
soon become known—will look upon me with 
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|horse is afine animal. Nearly all Virginia 
horses are, albeit bred too fine for English 
tastes, and now getting poor by too much 
inter-breeding ;—but the equipments! They 
don’t believe in the saying “ that there’s 
nothing like leather” in Virginia. It is 
evident that they think string a great deal 
like leather. There is more rope used in 
my accoutrements than if I had been Ma- 
zeppa, and was to be bound on. The buckle 
is broken off the belly-band, and that is 
tied with string; the cheek-strap is another 
piece of string; so also is the left-hand 
| bridle. There is no stirrup on one side, and 
| more string is used to hitch up the other. 
| But the roads are very bad at that time of 
the year, they say ; sol would have to walk 
/my horse, anyhow, so it makes no difference, 
| The Court-House is three miles distant. A 
‘boy is given to me to show me the road 
‘through the scrub, and take eare of my 
‘charger; and I start, all the darkies on the 
farm following me to the gate. The road 
‘at first runs through a small forest of 
stunted shrubs, and then debouches into a 
rolling country of bare bleak hills, with a 
soft red clayey soil. It is supposed to be 
enclosed on each side with what is called a 
worm or V fence, which has a battered, hag- 
and dissipated look. Half the rails are 
down, some with one end sticking in the 
fence, the other upright, prodding the air; 
others lying about loose, giving a most 
dilapidated air to a landscape not of itself 
attractive. Presently we come to a spot 
where late rains have moistened the clay 
into an oozy ointment, which the rays of the 
sun have encrusted with a hard, pie-crusty 
looking cover. After I have passed this spot 
a few rods, my antiquated boy of course 
lagging far behind me, I hear “ Massa! 
Massa!” I turn in my saddle. “Yuh, 


‘yah! Tis um keep right on. Dah’s um,” 





scorn and contempt as a puny weakling, who and my youth drops as if struck with epi- 
couldn’t take his julep before breakfast—a|lepsy, plump into the middle of tie red 
light-headed, poor-stomached, degenerate! pastry slush. Alarmed, fearing a sun-stroke, 
spawn of the Free Institutions. | I ride hastily back. What a picture! He 
Feeling, of course, the ignominy which | has chosen this spot of soft mud for his 
ought reasonably to attach itself to any one|noon-day nap, and there he lies, sound 
guilty of so grave an offence, I refrain from asleep in a moment—a huge piece of jet set 
giving any one a chance for open derision at in cornelian—the great glaring sun stream- 
the breakfast-table, by preserving a discreet ing down on him, and a myriad of small 
silence. I am there told that it is court-day! yellow butterflies and bluebottles settled on 
at Jemima to-day, and I must be there to his body. I shout and crack my whip in 
transact my affairs. I am to ride. A boy, | vain. He is probably away off in the midst 
who is grey-headed and a grandfather, brings | of a corn-husking or a break-down, and why 
my steed to the door; two more boys hold should I disturb him ? 
on to the bridle while the nag switches! I don’t, but ride on. And, if somebody 
off the flies with his tail; and three hasn’t accidentally found him, (for I know 
more boys assist him in switching them that his master won’t miss him, or if he did, 
off with fern branches. While engaged in| it would be too much trouble to hunt for 
this laborious toil, one of them—alihough itis him), and has had the energy and power of 
only seven o'clock a.m.,—falls asleep against | will, which I very much doubt, to kick him 
the side of the horse, snoring, with his great | up, I should not be surprised to hear of his 
bullet head shining in the sun like a per- sleeping there to this day. 
spiring black pudding, till some one arouses | 1 have arrived at Jemima Court-House, 
him by sticking grass into his nose. The! and my first impression is, that Jemima 
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Court-House means horses; that I, together 
with a dozen other human beings are in the 
land of Houhynhyms. The horses are eyi- 
dently the people here, and the men the 
strangers, 

Jemima Court-House isastraggling, muddy, 
hoof-marked, and trampled-upon lane of 
about one hundred feet wide. On one side, 
a low, dingy, two-winged, one-storied brick 
house of primeval griminess, flanked on either 
side by ranges of sheds, and the invariable 
horse-rail for a hundred yards or so. The 
middle of the street isfilled with horses, dogs, 
buggies, a pedlar’s waggon, and men. On the 
other side, the tavern. More horse-rails, 
and more horse-sheds, horses, mares, and 
colts, buyers, sellers, swappers, stealers, 
traders, and more horses, and a solitary 
Yankee standing on the roof of a long, low, 
box-like black waggon, selling tin-ware, 
clocks, and books particularly, but open to a 
trade of any kind, generally. Court-day in 
Jemima is horse-day. Everybody in Vir- 
ginia has horses, and on every court-day to 
the court-house they are all brought. For 
any particular purpose, think you? Oh, no! 
If you ask any one of these idle gentlemen, 
if he wishes to sell any out of his lot (for no 
matter if a man has fifty horses, he is bound 
to bring them all to court), the chances are 
he will say—“ He don’t care, he will sell, but 
he’d as lieve not, he didn’t bring ’em to sell, 
but he has sold some before. But he don’t 
care, and it don’t make any difference. Come, 
let’s take a drink!” Does the Virginia gen- 
tleman want to buy? No, he don’t want 
to buy, but if he saw anything he wanted, 
he would buy. He’s just come down to look 
around and see things, nothing particular ; 
come home and stay with us. Can’t? Well, 
then, come take a drink ! There is some difii- 
culty in understanding why a man should 
bring a drove of horses a distance of fifteen 
or more miles, and then spend the whole 
day lolling against the side of a house, or 
looking at the horses of others, who have 
done like him. 

Feeling, as I said before, that I am in the 
country of the Houhynhyms, I look about me 
for the Yahoos. I don’t have to make an 
extensive exploration, for I hear a bell 
ding-donging. There is alittle rush of part 
ef the crowd, including the Yankee, and I 
follow to see what it is about. Behind the 
Court-House I find an inveritable horse- 
shed. Into this the crowd hurries. In the 
middle there is a barrel standing on one 
end, and on the top of the barrel I find 
my Yahoo. It is a male. He has on a 
mangy fur cap, whose lapels hang loosely 
about his ears; one corner of it is pulled 
over his right eye. A monkey jacket, one 
pocket of which is stuffed full of dirty 
papers, with bits of rope hanging out, a tan- 
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coloured pair of pantaloons, rolled up over a 
pair of penitentiary-made brogans, complete 
his costume. In one hand he holds a printed 
hand-bill,’ and in the other a short knobbed 
baton. He reads from the hand-bill a de- 
scription of a negro: 


Boy Joe, fifty-four years of age, sound in wind and 
limb, two children last fall, is a field hand, but has 
waited on table, 


To the negro; “Now then, d—n yer, yer 
lazy skunk, gone to sleep behind the barrel, 
have yer? Come now, stand up.” 

To the crowd: “Har, gentlemen, air as 
fine a nigger.” (To the darkey) : “Cuss yer, 
don’t stand gazing there, but show yer ivories 
to the gentlemen.” 

The boy is pinched, poked, punched, and 
felt like an ox, his mouth looked into, and his 
eyes prodded open and examined. 

Negro to one of the bystanders : “ ’Sposin 
Massa Smif buy dis nigga. Iis don’t want 
to go under Loaf. Ole Virginny suit dis 
nigga.” 

“Smith, I wish you would buy him, he’s a 
good hand, and you won’t regret your money, 
and as sound as a roach,” says the owner, 
who is standing by—a gentleman who has 
met with losses—has been solacing himself 
during the morning by mint-juleps at in- 
tervals of five minutes each. Massa Smif 
buys Joe, and then the others are sold, among 
them some women. There is no crying, no 
shrieking, nor tearing away, nor beating, nor 
any emotion of any kind manifested in any 
way. The negroes come when they are called, 
and not a spark of intelligence, of pleasure, 
or pain gleams on their countenances to 
signify they own a human face divine. After 
the first one, and the curiosity, and disgust, 
the utter degradation of feeling that man, 
born in God’s image, can be so low and not 
know it, it is a common-place, tiresome, un- 
inspiring affair. You have your reflections 
(and I advise you to keep them), but I defy 
any one, unless he is blessed with Sterne’s 
portable fire-engine sympathy, which can 
squirt a tear over a dead jackass, to have his 
feelings excited, or interested by any indivi- 
dual appeal to his heart, arising from the 
manners, or the condition of such miserable 
objects as I saw before me at the negro ven- 
due in Jemima. 

All the mint must have been nearly used 
up by the time the Court adjourns, So the 
Yankee shuts up his waggon, the gentlemen 
collects their horses and negroes, and away 
they all go with a great clatter. The writer 
goes also; thinking that, if in his own country, 
such a phase of life be new and curious to 
him, it will be a good and strange thing for 
our cousins across the ocean to see a picture 
(however clumsily drawn) of the way they 
live in Jemima. 
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